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ADMINISTRATION OF FRANKLIN PIERCE ON SEC- 
TIONAL QUESTIONS. 


BY HON. WILLIAM D. NORTHEND. 


E, who after a successful political revolution, attempts to write a history 

of the administrations of the government that immediately preceded the 
struggle which will be read by the people, has a difficult task to perform. The 
very existence of the party in power which has accomplished the revolution, 
depends upon its ability to maintain successfully before the people the correct- 
ness of the principles and action on which it has succeeded ; and history shows 
how often, to this end, the principal efforts have been directed to the making 
of persistent misrepresentations, not only of the acts, but of the objects and 
motives of those who administered the government under the system it has 
been instrumental in overturning. Perhaps the time has not yet come when a 
correct history of the administrations of the general government during the 
decade preceding the late sectional struggle can be written which will be read 
and carefully considered by the people of the country. Yet it is the duty of 
those who believe that the statesmen who were at the head of affairs during 
these administrations were actuated by a sincere desire to serve their country 
faithfully, and to preserve peace and tranquillity under, and strictly in accord- 
ance with the constitution and laws of the land, to attempt to correct the gross 
perversions of the facts of the time, which have been so often repeated by the 
representative men of the party in power, that they have come to be regarded 
by large masses of the people as historical truths. 

It is our purpose in this article, principally, to review the acts under the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Pierce, from 1853 to 1857, so far as they relate to the 
sectional agitation out of which our late war was originated. The records of 
this administration constitute only a chapter in the history of this agitation, 
which was commenced on the purchase of Louisiana, in 1804; and which, 
subsequently, threatened the existence of the Union in the war of 1812, in the 
controversy upon the admission of Missouri, in 1820, in the disaffection in 
South Carolina in 1830, and in the settlement of territorial questions in 1850. 
It arose out of jealousies in regard to the balance of power between the sec- 
tions in the future. The people of the northern section regarded the acquisition 
of Louisiana as giving an undue influence to the southern section, and the war of 
1812 as a contest waged in the interests of the South to the injury of the busi- 
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ness of the North, which was then with the admission of new states in the 
southwest, the minority section. The question of slavery did not enter into the 
discussions of either of these periods. In the controversy upon the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a state, for the first time the slavery question was introduced, 
as it had become apparent that the affinity of the new states to be created 
with the one section or the other, would be largely affected by the question 
whether they be admitted as free or slave states, the states of the North being 
all free, and those of the South all slave. The disaffection in South Carolina 
and other states in the South in 1830 was created by the feeling that the exist- 
ing protective tariff was an act of great injustice to that section,—that it was 
for the benefit of the large manufacturers of the North, to the sacrifice of the 
great agricultural interests of the South. 

After 1830, was commenced the discussion of the moral question of slavery, 
which added intensity to the sectional feeling. In the meantime, with the 
large increase of the population of the North and the admission of new 
free states, it became evident that, within a brief period, the North would be 
able to control every department of the general government. Extreme men 
in both sections advocated extreme measures. They were opposed by the 
conservative men, both North and South, who hoped for a peaceable solution 
of the difficulties. But the agitation was continued. After the close of the 
Mexican war, there was a necessity for organizing the vast territory which had 
been acquired. This opened a wide field for agitation. The extremists at the 
North, reinforced with the moral stimulants which had been wanting in the for- 
mer struggles, made great and rapid progress. Holding in many states the 
balance of power between the national parties, they were enabled to increase 
largely their influence in Congress, and to enlist in their cause the great mass 
of the clergy of their section. This increased the excitement at the South. 
The subject was early brought to a practical test. Propositions for the intro- 
duction of California as a state into the Union, and for the formation of terri- 
torial governments for Utah and New Mexico, were made in the Congress of 
the United States. A long and fierce struggle followed. The extremists of 
the North were determined to prohibit slavery in all the territories. The states- 
men of the country became alarmed. ‘The subject was referred to a large 
committee of the Senate, consisting of Messrs. Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Bright, 
Webster, Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs, Mangum, Bell, and Berrien. 
This committee, composed of the ablest statesmen of the country, of both 
political parties, and from both sections, applied itself to the great duty com- 
mitted to it of devising some possible and comprehensive mode of disposing 
of the immediate questions before the country, and of removing the cause of 
the agitation. The only policy that had been tried in the past was that of the 
Missouri Compromise, which limited slavery by the adoption of a conventional 
geographical line. This had never been acceptable to the people of either 
section. The South had regarded it as of at least doubtful constitutionality, 
interfering as it did with the principle of the equality of the states and of the 
rights of their citizens. The North regarded its indorsement of it as an acknowl- 
edgment that slavery was entitled to a foothold in the public domain. But 
the compromise subserved the purpose for which it had been framed. Under 
it, Missouri was admitted as a state in 1821, and in 1845 the principles of it 
were applied to Texas in the act authorizing its admission as a state into the 
Union. But a rapid change in the sentiments of the people of the North was 
being effected, and in 1848 Congress refused, by a nearly sectional vote, to 
apply the principles of the Missouri Compromise in the bill providing a terri- 
torial government for Oregon, a large majority of the Southern members voting 
in favor of the application of the principles, and a large majority of the North- 
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ern members voting against it. Such had been the legislation upon the subject 
when the committee of the Senate of 1850 was called upon to perform its 
duty. The vote on the Oregon bill had made it evident that the North would not 
be satisfied with the application of the Missouri Compromise line as a settlement, 
and it was as evident that the South would not consent to any act which should 
deny to the people of the states of that section any rights or privileges in the 
territories conceded to the people of the states of the North. It was plain 
that a new policy must be adopted which could be approved by the people of 
both sections. After much deliberation, the committee, through Mr. Clay its 
chairman, reported a series of bills intended to meet the present exigencies, and 
if adopted, to bring a finality to slavery agitation. ‘These bills provided for the 
admission of California with a constitution forbidding slavery ; for territorial 
governments for Utah and New Mexico, with the provision that, when admitted 
as states, these territories should be received into the Union with or without 
slavery, as their constitutions should prescribe at the time of their admission ; 
for the relinquishment by Texas, for a consideration, of all territory north and 
west of a proposed boundary line ; for the suppression of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia ; and for an amendment of the fugitive slave act, so 
called. The South regarded these bills, excepting the fugitive slave bill, in 
their application to the territories in question, as large concessions to the 
North ; as the only territory in which slavery could probably have an existence, 
was Southern California, from which it was precluded by the constitution which 
had been framed by the people of California, and under which the bill reported 
proposed its admission as a state into the Union; and they regarded the fugi- 
tive slave bill as only intended to carry into effect a plain provision of the 
constitution. Notwithstanding the objections in the South to the Missouri 
Compromise policy, yet the members of Congress from that section preferred 
the application of its principles to these territories, to the adoption of the pol- 
icy reported by Mr. Clay. ‘They decided to make a test case on the bill for the 
admission of California. Accordingly, when that bill was before the Senate, 
Mr. Turney, of ‘Tennessee moved an amendment, in which it was provided,— 
“ That the line of 36 degrees and 30 minutes of north latitude, known as the 
Missouri Compromise line, as defined by the eighth section of an act entitled, 
* An act to authorize the people of the Missouri Territory to form a constitu- 
tion and state government, and for the admission of each state into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original states, and to prohibit slavery in certain 
territories,’ approved March 6, 1820, be, and the same is, hereby declared to 
extend to the Pacific Ocean ; and the said eighth section, together with the 
compromise therein effected, is hereby revived and declared to be in full force 
anc binding for the future organization of the territories of the United States, 
in the same sense and with the same understanding with which it was 
originally adopted.” The question was taken by yeas and nays, and the 
amendment was rejected by a vote of twenty-four to thirty-two. Every sena- 
tor from the North, including Messrs. Hale, Hamlin, and Seward, voted nay ; 
and every senator from the South, except four, voted yea. The North by a 
unanimous vote refused to apply the principles of the Missouri Compromise to 
the territory of California, and the South, with only four members dissenting, 
voted to apply them. This settled the question, and, after the adoption of 
amendments, the bills, substantially as reported by Mr. Clay, were passed by de- 
cided majorities. 

These measures inaugurated an entirely new policy in regard to slavery in 
the territories. In the place of limitations by arbitrarily drawn geographical 
lines, was substituted authority in the people of the several territories to deter- 
mine for themselves the question of slavery within their limits, in the same way 
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they determined the character of their other domestic institutions. It was 
intended as a settlement of the questions relating to the organization of these 
territories, and as a policy to be applied to all territories in the future ; and the 
statesmen who advocated the adoption of the policy believed that it was such 
a disposition of the subject, in principle and substance, as would bring a final- 
ity to slavery agitation. 

The passage of these acts was hailed with rejoicing by the people of the 
whole country. The people of the South felt that, although they were called 
upon to make a sacrifice in the application of the new policy to these territo- 
ries, yet, that it was based upon sound principles, and would bring an end to 
the agitation which threatened an interference with their material interests and 
constitutional rights. The sectional excitement subsided ; and when, in June, 
1852, the two national parties held their conventions for the nomination of can- 
didates for the presidency, so strong and almost universal was the approval of 
the principles of this compromise throughout both sections, that they were 
adopted unequivocally in the platform of both parties. ‘The Democratic con- 
vention pledged its party to “ abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the 
acts known as the compromise measures settled by the last Congress, the act 
for reclaiming fugitives from labor included, which act, being designed to carry 
out an express provision of the constitution, can not, with fidelity thereto, be 
repealed, nor so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency ;” and “ That the 
Democratic party will resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, 
the agitation of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the at- 
tempt may be made.” ‘The Whig convention resolved, “ that these com- 
promise measures, the act known as the fugitive slave law included, are 
received and acquiesced in by the Whig party of the United States, as a settle- 
ment, in principal and substance, of the dangerous and exciting questions 
which they embrace ;” and, “ We will maintain this system as essential to the 
nationality of the Whig party, and the integrity of the Union.” The Free-soil 
Democracy, at their convention at Pittsburg, on the 11th of August, which was 
presided over by Henry Wilson. resolved that there should be “no more slave 
states, no slave territories ;’’ and “ That the doctrine that any human law is a 
finality and not subject to modification or repeal is not in accordance with the 
creed of the founders of our government, and is dangerous to the liberties of 
our people.” 

The result was, that Franklin Pierce was elected president, having carried 
twenty-seven states, choosing two hundred and fifty-four electors; General 
Scott, the Whig candidate, having carried only four states, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, and Tennessee, choosing forty-two electors. The popular 
vote in all the states except South Carolina, where the electors were chosen by 
the legislature, was for Pierce 1,601,274, for Scott 1,386,580, for Hale, the 
Free-soil candidate, 155,825, against 291,342 for the Free-soil candidate in 
1848. 

There was never a more complete or emphatic indorsement by a great people 
than that made by the people of the United States, of the compromise policy 
of 1850. The subject of it had been exhaustively considered in both houses of 
Congress, and the bills embodying it passed by decided majorities. The peo- 
ple of the country had the opportunity for more than two years to deliberate 
on it. The two great parties in 1852, unequivocally and without any reserva- 
tion, adopted it in their platforms, and the people of the country, by a vote 
including South Carolina, of more than 3,000,000 against 155,825, approved 
and confirmed it. There can be no doubt but, if it had been proposed to fur- 
ther confirm the policy by a constitutional amendment, it would have been 
accomplished without the dissent of a single state. Mr. Greeley, in his work, 
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“The American Conflict,” closes the chapter giving an account of this election 
as follows: ‘“ And whatever else the election might have meant there was no 
doubt that the popular verdict was against ‘slavery agitation,’ and in favor of 
maintaining the compromise of 1850.” We have been thus particular in stat- 
ing this result, and the principles upon which it was accomplished, that the 
reader may understand how far President Pierce carried out to the letter and 
in the spirit, the declared wishes of the people of the United States. 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated president March 4, 1853. In his first mes- 
sage to Congress he said : 

“ The controversies which have agitated the country heretofore are -passing 
away with the causes which produced them and the passions which they had 
awakened, or if any trace of them remains, it may be reasonably hoped that it 
will be only perceived in the zealous rivalry of all good citizens to testify their 
respect for the rights of the states, their devotion to the Union, and their com- 
mon determination that each one of the states, its institutions, its welfare, and 
its domestic peace, shall be held alike secure under the sacred gis of the con- 
stitution,” and, “recurring to these principles, which constitute the organic 
basis of union, we perceive that, vast as are the functions and duties of the 
Federal government, vested in, or entrusted to, its three great departments, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial, yet the substantive power, the popular force, 
and the Jarge capacities for social and material development, exist in the re- 
spective states, which, all being of themselves well constituted republics, as they 
preceded, so they alone are capable of maintaining and perpetuating, the 
American Union. ‘The Federal government has its appropriate line of action 
in the specific and limited powers conferred on it by the constitution, chiefly 
as to those things in which the states have a common interest in their relations 
to one another and to foreign governments ; while the great mass of interests 
which belong to cultivated men, the ordinary business ot life, the springs of in- 
dustry, all the diversified personal and domestic affairs of society, rest securely 
upon the general reserved powers of the people of the several states. There 
is the effective Democracy of the nation, and there the vital essence of its 
being and greatness ;” and ‘The minimum of Federal government compatible 
with the maintenance of national unity and efficient action in our relations 
with the rest of the world, should afford the rule and measure of construction 
of our powers under the general clauses of the constitution. A spirit of strict 
deference to the sovereign rights and dignity of every state, rather than a dis- 
position to subordinate the states into a provincial relation to the central 
authority, should characterize all our exercise of the respective powers tempo- 
rarily vested in us as a sacred trust from the generous confidence of our con- 
stituents. In like manner, as a manifestly indispensable condition of the 
perpetuation of the Union and of the realization of that magnificent national 
future adverted to, does the duty become yearly stronger and clearer upon us, 
as citizens of the several states, to cultivate a traternal and affectionate spirit, 
language, and conduct, in regard to other states and in relation to the varied 
interests, institutions, and habits of sentiment and opinion, which may respect- 
ively characterize them. Mutual forbearance, respect, and non-interference in 
our personal action as citizens and an enlarged exercise of the most liberal 
principles of comity in the public dealings of state with state, whether in legis- 
lation, or in the execution of laws, are the means to perpetuate that confidence 
and fraternity, the decay of which a mere political union, on so vast a scale, 
could not long survive.”’ 

In reference to the compromise of 1850, he said : 

“ When the grave shall have closed over all who are now endeavoring to 
meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 will be recurred to as a period 
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filled with anxious apprehensions. A successful war had just terminated. 
Peace brought with it a vast augmentation of territory. Disturbing questions 
arose, bearing upon the domestic institutions of one portion of the Confederacy 
and involving the constitutional rights of the states. But notwithstanding 
differences of opinion and sentiment, which have existed in relation to details 
and specific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, whose devo- 
tion to the Union can never be doubted, has given renewed vigor to our insti- 
tutions and restored a sense of repose and security to the public mind 
throughout the confederacy. ‘That this repose is to suffer no shock during my 
official term, if I have power to avert it, those who placed me here may be 
assured.” 

Within a few days after the meeting of Congress, a bill for the organization 
of the territory of Nebraska was submitted to the Senate and referred to the 
committee on territories. ‘This committee reported a bill which was recom- 
mitted. It afterward reported a new bill dividing Nebraska into two territories, 
the one to be known as Nebraska and the other as Kansas. In the bill it was 
provided that, “ the eighth section of the Missouri Compromise act, being incon- 
sistent with the princi-les of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
states and territories, as recognized by the legislature of 1850, commonly called 
the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being 
the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any territory 
or state, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the constitution of the United States.” The same provision 
regarding slavery when the territories should be admitted as states, was made 
as was provided in the acts for organizing the territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, in 1850. 

The report of this bill to the Senate was the signal for a concerted and most 
desperate effort on the part of the Northern extremists to revive sectional agi- 
tation, and to recover the ground they had lost on the adoption of the compro- 
mise measures of 1850. ‘They not only attacked the compromise of 1850, but 
claimed that if the principles of it were defensible, yet that they did not apply 
to this territory, as it was a part of the Louisiana purchase. ‘They contended 
that the provisions of the Missouri Compromise act were binding, and that 
Congress had no authority to change them, although, in their recent conven- 
tion, they had denied that “any human law is a faadity and not subject to 
modification or repeal.” But the Missour! Compromise act was not a law, but 
simply a declaration of policy liable to be superseded by any new line of pol- 
icy which in the future might be shown to be more beneficial. They further 
claimed that, if the Missouri Compromise was not binding in law, yet, that it 
was a solemn declaration of policy which was binding upon the consciences of the 
legislators. This claim was made by men pledged to no slavery in the terri- 
tories, who declared their consciences would not permit of their consenting to 
slavery on either side of the Missouri Compromise line, and who had opposed 
and voted against the principles of this compromise on the passage of the acts 
for the organization of the territory of Oregon in 1848 and for the admission 
of California as a state in 1850. ‘The adoption of the new policy in 1850 was 
unequivocal. In the opinion of the statesmen of the time, the circumstances 
of the country demanded it, and it had received the emphatic indorsement 
of the people of the whole country in the election which followed. And no 
subsequent Congress could be justified in superseding the principles of it, thus 
adopted and confirmed, except upon their failure to accomplish the end for 
which they were designed, or upon such a change in circumstances as would 
render expedient the adoption of another policy, 
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Systematic and strenuous efforts were made to influence Congress. The 
legislatures of the northern states were invoked to pass resolves against the 
passage of the act; inflammatory appeals and the grossest misrepresentations 
were made to the people. The agitation was largely increased by the clergy, 
and, in March, 1854, a petition, signed by 3,050 ministers of New England, of 
the different denominations, against the passage of the bill, was presented in 
the Senate, in which they protested, “in the name of Almighty God, and in his 
presence,” against the passage of the bill, and described it as a measure “ ex- 
posing us to the righteous judgment of the Almighty.” The bill passed the 
Senate March 3, by a vote of yeas 37, nays 14. ‘The bill was not taken up in 
the House until May 8. A violent struggle was made against it. It was dis- 
cussed until May 24, when it passed by a vote of 113 yeas, 100 nays. In the 
discussion of the bill much more acrimony was exhibited than in any previous 
discussion of the subject. The power of the Northern extremists in the 
House was largely increased. ‘The two great statesmen, Messrs. Clay and 
Webster, who had been influential in the passage of the compromise acts in 
1850, were both dead. Mr. Calhoun died pending the discussion of the meas- 
ures. The charge of defending and applying the principles of this great 
measure of conciliation was left to other able and distinguished statesmen of 
the time, but the loss of the commanding personal influence throughout the 
country of these leading statesmen was severely felt. 

President Pierce, in his annual message in December, 1855, made a brief 
statement of the facts in regard to the legislation of 1850, and added: 

“‘When, more recently, it became requisite to organize the territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, it was natural and legitimate, if not the inevitable conse- 
quence of previous events and legislation, that the same great and sound 
principles which had already been applied to Utah and New Mexico should 
be applied to them ; that they should stand exempt from the restrictions pro- 
posed in the act relative to the state of Missouri. These restrictions were in 
the estimation of many thoughtful men null from the beginning, unauthorized 
by the constitution, contrary to the treaty stipulations for the cession of Louis- 
iana, and inconsistent with the equality of these states. They had been strip- 
ped of all moral authority by persistent efforts to secure their indirect repeal 
through contradictory enactments. They had been practically abrogated by 
the legislation attending the organization of Utah and New Mexico and Wash- 
ington. If any vitality remained in them it would have been taken away, in 
effect, by the new territorial acts, in the form originally proposed to the 
Senate at the first session of the last Congress. It was manly and ingenuous, as 
well as patriotic and just, to do this directly and plainly, and thus relieve the 
statute book of an act which might be of possible future injury, but of no pos- 
sible future benefit ; and the measure of the repeal was the final consummation 
and complete recognition of the principle that no portion of the United States 
“hall undertake, through assumption of the powers of the general government, 

» dictate the social institutions of any other portion. * * * ‘The measure 
could not be withstood on its merits alone. It was attacked with violence on the 
false or delusive pretext that it constituted a breach of faith. Neverwas objection 
more utterly destitute of substantial justification. When, before, was it imag- 
ined by sensible men that a regulative or declarative statute, whether enacted 
ten or forty years ago, is irrepealable ; that an act of Congress is above the 
constitution? If indeed there were in the facts any cause to impute bad faith, 
it would attach to those only who had never ceased, from the time of the en- 
actment of the restrictive provision to the present day, to denounce and con- 
demn it ; who have constantly refused to complete it by needful supplementary 
egislation ; who have spared no exertion to deprive it of moral force; who 
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have themselves again and again attempted its repeal by the enactment of in- 
compatible provisions ; and who, by the inevitable reactionary effect of their 
own violence on the subject, awakened the country to perception of the true 
constitutional principle of leaving the matter involved to the discretion of the 
people of the respective existing or incipient states.” 

Immediately upon the passage of the Nebraska and Kansas act, the settle- 
ment of Kansas was commenced by people trom Missouri and from the north- 
ern and western states. In the progress of this settlement, disputes and 
difficulties occurred between the settlers from the free states and those from 
Missouri, which, in many instances, resulted in disorder and conflict. ‘The acts 
and events of this period were much exaggerated, and their causes grossly mis- 
represented at the North. Although no difficulties of the kind had occurred 
in the settlement of Utah, New Mexico, or Nebraska, which were organized 
under precisely the same provisions as Kansas, yet it was claimed at the North 
that these difficulties in the case of Kansas, were the natural and inevitable results 
of the new policy, inviting competition between the people of the two sections in 
the settlement of the territory, and that they arose out of a spirit of slavery aggres- 
sion, as it was called, and were occasioned by determined efforts on the part of 
the people of the Souch to exclude free state settlers by force, and to mike 
Kansas a slave state, at all hazards. ‘This furnished the fuel for an excited and 
continuous agitation of the slave question, which was prolonged through this 
and the next administration, and which was most instrumental in precipitating 
the bloody conflict between the sections which followed. It is important to 
understand the facts of this period. ‘lo the time of the introduction in the 
Senate of the Nebraska and Kansas bill, a large part of these territories, which 
was formerly known as the Platte country, was covered by Indian reservations 
into which the whites were strictly forbidden to enter. During the pendency 
of this bill, and but a short time before its passage, treaties were conciuded at 
Washington, with the different tribes of Indians in possession of these reserva- 
tions, by which large portions of the territories, including some of the best 
land bordering upon Missouri, were opene: for settlement and preémption, for 
the first time. On April 26, about one month before the passage of the 
Nebraska and Kansas act, the legislature of Massachusetts granted a charter to 
certain individuals, under the name of “lhe Emigrant Aid Company,” with a 
capital of five millions of dollars, ‘for the purpose of assisting emigrants to 
settle in the West,” with the provision that “said capital stock may be invested 
in real and personal estate, provided the said corporation shall not hold real 
estate in this commonwealth to an amount exceeding twenty thousand dollars.’’ 
A similar corporation, with the same amount of capital, was chartered by the 
legislature of Connecticut in May of the same year, and another by the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts in February, 1855, with a capital of one million of dollars. 
The corporation first chartered as above was at once organized, and in July, 
1854, the first company of emigrants was sent out, with instructions as to the 
lands on which a location should be made. This company was followed by 
others, and arrangements were made to forward companies every fortnight. 
This act of the legislature of Massachusetts, and the organization of the com- 
pany with such a vast capital, created an intense excitement among the people 
of the part of Missouri bordering upon Kansas. They knew the character of 
the lands in the territory, and at once entered and preempted some of the best 
tracts. The fact of this emigration by Missourians was immediately proclaimed 
through the North, as part of a concerted scheme throughout the South to 
obtain control of the government of Kansas for the purpose of making it a 
slave state ; and the anti-slavery orators and newspapers called upon the peo- 
ple of the Northern states to organize additional emigrant companies, and to 
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furnish what was necessary for their support, not forgetting rifles and ammuni- 
tion, to resist the attempts of the border ruffians, as the people of western 
Missouri were called, to fasten slavery on this fair domain. But the leaders 
and managers of this movement at the North were not entirely governed by a 
desire to make Kansas a free state, and their statements regarding the emigra- 
tion from Missouri, made in their harangues to the people and in their news- 
papers, were not entirely fair or truthful. ‘They had no reason to doubt but 
that, in the ordinary course of emigration, Kansas was destined to be a free 
state, as, in Our experience, the North had furnished nearly all the emigrants to 
the new territories in which, as in Kansas, white labor could be successfuly 
employed. ‘The originators of the Emigrant Aid Company in Massachusetts 
had more knowledge of the state of things in Kansas, in 1854, than any other 
persons at the North. In the latter part of the year 1854, this company issued 
a pamphlet entitled ** Organization, Objects and Plan of Operations of the 
Emigrant Aid Company ; also a Description of Kansas for the Information of 
emigrants.” Its officers were Amos A. Lawrence, Boston ; J. M. S. Williams, 
Cambridge ; and Ely ‘Thayer, Worcester, trustees: Amos A. Lawrence, treas- 
urer; and ‘thomas H. Webb, of Boston, secretary. In this pamphlet, the 
trustees state that they have several agents in Kansas, and they publish several 
letters which they state are written by very reliable men. From the known 
character of the men composing this board, we may rely upon the statements 
made, so far as they relate to facts within their knowledge, and upon what is 
given on information as coming from good authority. In the pamphlet the 
trustees say that, in return for the advantages the company will give to emi- 
grants, the stockholders will ‘ secure satistaction by an investment which prom- 
ises large returns at no distant day ;” that, within two or three years, it can 
dispose of its property in the territory first occupied, and reimburse itself for 
its first expenses ; that then “ it will possess several reservations of six hundred 
and forty acres each, on which its boarding houses and mills stand, and the 
churches and school-houses which it has rendered necessary. Irom these 
centres will the settlement of the state have radiated. In other words these 
points will be the large commercial positions of the new state. If there were 
only one such, its value, after the region should be so far peopled, would make 
a very large dividend to the company which sold it, besides restoring its orig- 
inal capital.” Among the letters published, is one dated Independence, Mo., 
July 17, 1854, * written by a gentleman well known to the secretary, and upon 
whose opinion reliance may be placed.”” From this letter we give the follow- 
ing extract, italicised as in the pamphlet: ‘ Rather is it not strange and won- 
deriul that at least one hundred thousand ‘persons trom New England are not 
on their way to this garden of the world at this moment? ‘hit such would be 
the case, I have no doubt, if the good qualities of the land, climate, &c., were 
understood by them as well as they are by those in Missouri on the borders. 
The rush from this state (7. ¢. Missouri) to Kansas territory is zo¢ so much to 
secure a foothold for slavery there as to secure a Jortune, notwithstanding what 
the newspapers say about it.”” From another letter, from a member of the 
pioneer party sent out by the company, dated St. Louis, July 24, 1854, we make 
the following extract: ‘* Nowhere has the party been more kindly received than 
in St. Louis. We are visited daily by intelligent citizens, who express a warm in- 
terest in the movement. We are assured that throughout the state the great bulk 
of the honest inhabitants desire just such a neighbor state as an encouraged emi- 
gration from the respectable inhabitants of the North would make of Kan- 
sas.” 

From these extracts it is plain that the managers of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany understood that the emigration of people from western Missouri into 
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Kansas was not in pursuance of a concerted scheme throughout the South to 
obtain control of the government of Kansas, for the purpose of making it a 
slave state ; but was largely a sudden movement, or rush, as it was called in 
the Northern newspapers, of the people of Missouri, on the border, after infor- 
mation of the chartering of the Emigrant Aid Company, not so much to secure 
a foothold for slavery, as to anticipate the movements of this company, and to 
obtain, in advance of it, control of the best lands ; and it is as true that the Emi- 
grant Aid Company was incorporated and organized, not so much to secure a 
foothold for freedom, as to secure a fortune for its stockholders. If the infor- 
mation given by the Emigrant Aid Company, in regard to the emigration from 
Missouri, was correct, it will be seen how false were the statements made by the 
anti-slavery leaders through which they were enabled to arouse and inflame 
the people of the North, and not only to give an unprecedented impetus to 
slavery agitation, but to incite and encourage the settlers in Kansas, from the 
North, to the adoption of illegal and violent measures. But notwithstanding 
the entry into Kansas of emigrants from the different communities and sec- 
tions, all eager to obtain possession of the best lands, and the antagonism of 
their views in regard to the institutions which should be adopted, for nearly a 
year, no serious difficulties occured except in the elections of a delegate to 
Congress in November, 1854, and of a territorial legislature, March 30, 1855. 
The free state settlers claimed that large bodies of Missourians, on the border, 
entered the territory within a few days preceding these elections, particularly 
the election of March 30th, without the intention of settling in the territory, 
claimed the right to vote as settlers, and voted in the elections. That there 
were such interferences, to a greater or less extent, particularly in the election 
of March 3oth, there is no doubt. This gave the pretext for the revolutionary 
proceedings on the part of the free state men which followed, and which were 
approved and encouraged by the anti-slavery leaders at the North and in Con- 
gress. A mass convention of the free state men was called, and held at Big 
Springs, September 5, 1855, at which they adopted resolves repudiating the 
Jaws made by the legislature, and the officers appointed by the legal authori- 
ties, and declared that they would not submit to them; and they further 
resolved not to vote at the ensuing election for delegate to Congress, but ap- 
pointed another election for a subsequent day, which was held, and a delegate 
voted for. On the 23d of October they held a constitutional convention at 
Topeka, and formed a free state constitution. Under this was ordered the 
election of a legislature, which was held, and the members chosen were sum- 
moned to meet at Topeka, July 4, 1856. They assembled ; but were prevented 
from organizing by Colonel Sumner, with a military force, by order of the Pres- 
ident. In the words of Mr. Greeley, “Meantime the settled antagonism 
between the Federal authorities and the territorial functionaries, and enact- 
ments recognized and upheld by them on the one side, and the great mass of 
her people on the other, had resulted in great practical disorders.” The “ Kan- 
sas war,” as it is called, was commenced immediately after the revolutionary 
convention in September, 1855, and continued until November, 1856. It was, 
as Mr. Greeley describes it, “a desultory, wasteful, but not very bloody conflict.” 
During this period military forces were employed. The officer in command 
was specially ordered, in the performance of his responsible and delicate du- 
ties, “to carefully abstain from encroachment in any degree upon the proper 
sphere of the civil authorities, and will observe the greatest caution to avoid 
any conflict between the civil and military power,” and “in the discharge of 
his duty, to make no discrimination founded on the section of the country 
from which persons might or had come.” How prudently and faithfully these 
duties were performed is stated in the message of the President in December, 
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as follows: ‘Through the wisdom and energy of the present executive of 
Kansas, and the prudence, firmness, and vigilance of the military officers on 
duty there, tranquillity has been restored without one drop of blood having 
been shed in its accomplishment, by the forces of the United States.” From 
November, 1856, to the close of President Pierce’s term of office. Kansas re- 
mained peaceful. The action of the President and the principles by which he 
was governed in the performance of his responsible duties during this impor- 
tant period are best stated in his annual message to Congress, December 2, 
1856. In this message he says: 


“Many acts of disorder it is undeniable have been perpetrated in Kansas, 
to the occasional interruption, rather than the permanent suspension of regular 
government. Aggressive and most reprehensible incursions into the Territory 
were undertaken, both in the North and in the South, and entered it on its 
northern border, by the way of Iowa, as well as on the eastern by the way of 
Missouri ; and there has existed within it a state of insurrection against the 
constituted authorities, not without countenance from inconsiderate persons in 
each of the great sections of the Union. But the difficulties in that Territory 
have been extravagantly exaggerated for purposes of political agitation else- 
where. The number and gravity of the acts of violence have been magnified, 
partly by statements entirely untrue, and partly by reiterated accounts of the 
same rumors or facts. ‘Thus the Territory has been seemingly filled with ex- 
treme violence, when the whole amount of such acts has not been greater 
than what occasionally passes before us in single cities, to the regret of all good 
citizens, but without being regarded as of general or permanent political con- 
sequence. Imputed irregularites in the elections had in Kansas, like occas- 
ional irregularites of the same description in the States, were beyond the 
sphere of action of the Executive. But incidents of actual violence or of 
organized obstruction of law, pertinaciously renewed from time to time, have 
been met as they occurred, by such means as were available and as circum- 
stances required ; and nothing of this character now remains to affect the 
general peace of the Union. ‘The attempt of a part of the inhabitants of the 
Territory to erect a revolutionary government, though sedulously encouraged 
and supplied with pecuniary aid trom active agents of disorder in some of the 
States, has completely failed. Bodies of armed men, foreign to the Territory, 
have been prevented from entering or compelled to leave it. Predatory bands, 
engaged in acts of rapine, under cover of existing political disturbances, have 
been arrested or dispersed. And every well disposed person is now enabled 
once more to devote himself in peace to the pursuits of prosperous industry, 
for the prosecution of which he undertook to participate in the settlement of 
the Territory.” 


And further: ‘‘ In those parts of the United States where, by reason of the 
inflamed state of the public mind, false rumors and misrepresentations have 
the greatest currency, it has been assumed that it was the duty of the Execu- 
tive not only to suppress insurrectionary movements in Kansas, but also to see 
to the regularity of local elections. It needs little argument to show that the 
President has no such power. All government in the United States rests sub- 
stantially upon popular election. ‘The freedom of elections is liable to be im- 
paired by the intrusion of unlawful votes or the exclusion of lawful ones, by 
improper influences, by violence, or by fraud, but the people of the United 
States are themselves the all sufficient guardians of their own rights, and to 
suppose that they will not remedy, in due season, any such incidents of civil 
freedom, is to suppose them to have ceased to be capable of self-government. 
The President of the United States has not power to interfere in elections, to 
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see to their freedom, to canvass their votes, or to pass upon their legality in 
the Territories any more than in the States. If he had such power, the gov- 
ernment might be republican in form, but it would be a monarchy in fact ; and, 
if he had undertaken to exercise it in the case of Kansas, he would have been 
justly subject to the charge of usurpation, and of violation of the dearest 
rights of the people of the United States.” 

The suppression of the internecine war in Kansas was the last act of President 
Pierce’s administration upon any subject connected with the slavery question. 
How faithfully and well he had pertormed his duties, and how fully he had 
redeemed the pledges made in his annual message of 1853, an impartial future 
will judge. The initiative in the legislation regarding Nebraska and Kansas 
was taken by Congress. ‘The act for their organization, when passed, came to 
him for his approval. It came to him as an act strictly within the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution, and based upon principles which, after the fullest 
discussion by a congress composed of the ablest statesmen of that or any 
other time, were adopted not only to be applied to the ‘Territories embraced 
in the act which was passed, but for the purpose of inaugurating a policy to be 
of universal application which would bring a finality to slavery agitation. 
This was fully understood by all the parties at the time. ‘lhe Democratic and 
Whig parties fully understood and adopted the policy in their presidential con- 
ventions. ‘lhe Free-soil party as fully understood that it was intended by Con- 
gress to be of universal application, and as a finality, and in their resolves at 
their presidential convention they made it the distinct issue for the future by 
declaring that no human law isa finality. The people of the whole country 
understood it, and by an overwhelming majority at the polls, in both sections, 
approved and confirmed it. And if, in the face of these facts, the President 
had attempted to prevent the application of the policy thus so plainly and 
emphatically declared and indorsed, by interposing his official negative, he 
would not only have done violence to the plainest dictates of duty, but 
would have caused a shock to the country, the disastrous effect of which 
no one could have foretold. 

Upon whom rests the responsibility for the disturbances in Kansas which 
followed, it is not necessary here to determine. It is sufficient that they were 
not incited or encouraged by the Executive, and that when they did happen, 
when misguided men set up a revolutionary government which threatened the 
Territory with a bloody warfare,—when all the passions of the people were 
aroused, and bands of armed men throughout the ‘lerritory were marshaling 
for the strife, and fierce partisans from the States were hastening, with arms in 
their hands, to take part in the desperate conflicts, which it seemed almost im- 
possible to avert ; then, reluctantly, in the performance of a most painful duty, 
the President interfered with a military force, which was managed and controlled 
with such wisdom, firmness, and strict impartiality, making no discrimination 
on partisan or sectional grounds, and no interference with the civil authorities, 
as to bring to a close the revolutionary government, turn back the tide of armed 
adventurers who were attempting to enter the Territory, and disperse all the 
organized Lands within its limits which threatened the peace, not only of Kansas 
but of the Union, without the shedding, by the military employed, of a drop 
of blood. 

We have thus briefly stated the prominent facts regarding the action of 
President Pierce upon the sectional questions which agitated the country dur- 
ing the term of his administration. ‘The limits of this article will not permit a 
review of the measures of his administration upon other and important public 
questions which involved our relations with foreign powers, the rights of our 
adopted citizens abroad, the internal improvements of the country, and the 
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protection and encouragement of our fisheries. That his administration was 
conducted with great ability, few will dispute. His cabinet was composed of 
eminent statesmen, among whom were Messrs. Marcy, Guthrie, Davis, and 
Cushing. The character and personal influence of President Pierce can not 
be better or more truthfully stated than in the language of Mr. Davis, the only 
surviving member of his cabinet. We quote from his book, “ Rise and Fall of 
the Confederate Government ” :— 

“The administration of Franklin Pierce presents the only instance in our 
history of the continuance of a cabinet for four years without a single change 
in its personnel. When it is remembered that there was much dissimilarity if 
not incongruity of character among the members of that cabinet, some idea 
may be formed of the power over men possessed and exercised by Mr. Pierce. 
Chivalrous, generous, amiable, true to his friends and to his faith, frank and 
bold in the declaration of his opinions, he never deceived any one. And if 
treachery had ever come near him, it would have stood abashed in the presence 
of his truth, his manliness, and his confiding simplicity.” 
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afterwards, from time to time published 1835, 1838-1844; otherwise it was an 

by the respective classes prior to 1802, octavo. In 1841 and 1844, it was issued 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN LOWELL. 


O enumerate all the natives of New Hampshire, resident in Lowell, who 
have been or are now prominent in business life and in various industrial 
occupations in that city, would be an almost interminable task. Following is a 
brief mention of a few of the number with whom the writer came in contact 
during a recent brief visit to the Spindle City : 

Jacob Rogers, president of the Railroad National Bank, is a native of Exe- 
ter, and about fifty years of age. He has been a resident of Lowell for the past 
thirty years, being for a long time engaged in the hardware business with his 
brother, John F. Rogers, who was subsequently cashier of the bank of which 
he is president. Upon the death of his brother, in 1870, he was chosen to the 
position which he now occupies. 

Charles M. Williams, cashier of the Old Lowell National Bank, is also a na- 
tive of Exeter, born June 26,1836. He removed with his father to Lowell in 
early youth, graduated from the Lowell High School, studied law with D. S. 
and G. I. Richardson, was admitted to the bar and practiced two or three years, 
when he gave up the profession to accept the position he now holds, and which 
he has filled effectually for nearly twenty years past. His father, Henry L. Wil- 
liams, a native of Deerfield, who subsequently resided in Exeter, though now in 
his seventy-third year, is still actively engaged in business as a real estate agent 
and broker. He learned the book-binder’s trade in Exeter, and subsequently 
kept a book store in that town, but removed to Lowell in 1847, where he en- 
gaged in the book and fancy goods trade for some time. In 1855 he com- 
menced in the real estate business on Central Street, and has pursued the same 
to the present time. His operations have been very extensive, and at one 
time he had charge of property in the hands of four hundred different ten- 
ants. 

One of the most important and extensive manufacturing establishments of 
its class in the country is the Lowell Machine Shop, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton machinery of all descriptions. It has furnished facto- 
ries in all parts of the country and all quarters of the globe. Its works occupy 
thirteen acres of land, and there are six acres of flooring space in its buildings. 
The paid up capital of the company is $900,000. Six hundred and fifty tons 
of castings are produced per month, and there are now fifteen hundred men 
employed, with a monthly pay roll exceeding $50,000. The superintendent 
of this vast establishment is Charles L. Hildreth, who was born in Concord in 
October, 1824. He went to Lowell in 1845, and learned the machinist’s trade 
in this shop, where he has ever since been employed, in various capacities, with 
the exception of two years in Philadelphia. He was foreman in the machine 
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shop for fifteen years, and has been superintendent since the decease of Mr. 
Richardson, three years ago. He has devoted himself strictly to his business, 
but served for three years as a member of the board of aldermen. The 
foreman of the foundery connected with this establishment, Mr. George 
B. Smith, is a native of the town of Wentworth, forty-five years of age, 
who came to Lowell in early youth and has been employed in the same estab- 
lishment for nearly thirty years. For six years past he has had charge of the 
foundery work. He is a member of the board of aldermen in the present city 
government, and is a staunch Democrat in politics. 

Edward P. Woods, of the firm of Woods, Sherwood & Co.,who are exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of White Lustral Wire Ware, is a native 
of the town of Newport, born September 15, 1827. His father was the Rev. 
John Woods, for many years pastor of the Congregational church in that town. 
He was educated at Kimball Union Academy, traveled extensively abroad, and 
was for some time engaged in the laboratory of Dr. J. C. Ayer, in Lowell, before 
engaging in the business in which he is now occupied, and which his energy and 
capacity have carried forward to a wonderful degree of success. The produc- 
tions of this establishment, embracing more than two hundred articles of house- 
hold utility, are sold in all parts of the civilized world. Mr. Woods has served 
as a member of the city council on different occasions, and has been instru- 
mental in the adoption of various municipal improvements. He is a moving 
spirit in the Y. M. C. A. of the city, and has been president of the organization 
for the last two years. 

Artemas B. Woodworth, a native of Dorchester, forty-one years of age, is the 
sole surviving member of the well known lumber firm of A. L. Brooks & Co. 
Mr. Woodworth, who is an older brother of Albert B. and Edward B. Wood- 
worth, wholesale flour and grain merchants of Concord, went to Lowell in 1861 
and engaged in the employ of Mr. Brooks in the lumber business. He be- 
came a member of the firm in 1871, and on the death of Mr. Brooks suc- 
ceeded to the business. He operates an extensive lumber mill at Middlesex 
village and at the Mechanics Mills on Dutton Street (all the property of the 
firm), does a heavy business in the manufacture of packing boxes, moldings, 
house finish, etc. Mr. Woodworth is a member of the city council the present 
year. 

Maj. Henry Emery, proprietor and manager of the Merrimack House, one 
of the oldest and best known hotels in the city, is one of the sixteen children 
of the late Nathan Emery, of Canterbury, where he was born in November, 
1814. He left home in 1833, was in the hotel business for a time in Boston 
and Cambridge, but has been in Lowell, as landlord of the Merrimack for the 
past thirty-seven years. He is not only a model landlord, but a model farmer, 
also, having one of the best farms in the state, just outside the city, where he 
raises heavy crops of hay and corn. 

Alfred Gilman, a native of Portsmouth, now seventy years of age, came to 
Lowell in 1829. He had learned the printer’s trade in Nashua, and worked at 
the same for two or three years in the office of the Lowell Mercury, having 
charge of the mechanical department. He worked for a time in Boston, 
and then in Bangor, but returned to Lowell, and established a job printing 
office. He soon afterward published a ladies’ paper, known as the A/dum, but 
sold it, and then for a time printed the Evangelist. About 1834 he went to 
Laconia and published the Citizen's Press, but returned to Lowell the fol- 
lowing year and accepted the position of paymaster in the Hamilton Mills, 
which place he occupied fifteen years. He was postmaster of Lowell from 1849 
to 1853, and in the following year commenced business as a merchant tailor, 
which he still pursues. He has been four years a member of the common 
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council, and was president of that body in 1855. In 1857 he was a member 
of the state legislature. He is greatly interested in historical matters, and is 
the secretary and leading member of the Old Residents’ H storical Association 
of Lowell, several volumes of the contributions of which have been published. 
He wrote a history of Lowell, which was printed in 1879 by Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat, in their history of Middlesex county. 

Henry H. Barnes, merchant tailor on Central street, was born in Hillsbo- 
rough, October 17, 1815, and went to Lowell in 1829, where he learned his 
trade and has followed it ever since, occupying the same store for the last 
thirty-three years. He has witnessed the growth of the city from a population 
of 5000 to 60,v00, and there is now but one man in business on Central street 
who was there when he came to town. Mr. Barnes is a son of the late Capt. 
Samuel Barnes, of Hillsborough, and a grandson of Rev. Jonathan Barnes, the 
first settled minister of that town. ‘The farm of two hundred acres, set apart 
for the minister upon the formation of the township, has remained in the hands 
of the family, and is now occupied by Samuel G., an elder brother of Mr. 
Barnes. 

Joseph R. Hayes, a prominent druggist, and the oldest in business, in the 
city, with a single exception, is a son of the late Lemuel Hayes, of Barn- 
stead, and was born in that town in March, 1817. He read medicine and 
taught school for several years at Wilmington, Delaware, after attaining his ma- 
jority, but came to Lowell and established himself in the drug business on 
Central street, in 1847, where he has since remained, devoting himself closely 
to business, in which he has been eminently successful. Mr. Hayes was 
mainly instrumental in securing the publication of the history of Barnstead. 

Daniel Gage, who supplies the people of Lowell with ice, is a native of the 
town of Pelham, fifty-four years of age. He has been a resident of Lowell 
for the last twenty-eight years, for a portion of the time engaged in the whole- 
sale meat business, but for many years past in the ice trade, of which he has 
substantial control in the city. His ice is obtained from the Merrimack river. 
His houses have a storage capacity of 15,000 tons, and he has from fifteen to 
thirty men employed during the season. He is an energetic, successful and 
respected business man. 

Samuel T, Manahan, born in Deering, March 13, 1805, has resided in Lowell 
since 1846. He was successfully engaged for many years in the meat and 
provision trade, on Merrimack street, at the stand now occupied by Ira M. 
Chase, another native of Deering, to whom he sold his business and retired 
some years since. While residing in Deering Mr. Manahan was for three 
years—in 1835-36-37—the representative of that town in the New Hampshire 
legislature. Since his residence in Lowell he has served in both branches of 
the city government. 

Col. Joseph S. Pollard was born in Plaistow in 1811, and resided there until 
twenty-eight years ago, when he removed to Lowell. While in Plaistow he 
was a farmer, but was for several years engaged in the dry goods trade in Low- 
ell, and was also fourteen years a clerk in the Boston Custom House. He has 
been a member of both branches of the ctiy government, and of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1857. In New Hampshire he represented Plaistow in 
the legislature in 1837 and 1838, and was for two years commander of the old 
Seventh N. H. Regiment, one of the most famous organizations under the old 
militia system. His son, Arthur G. Pollard, also a New Hampshire boy, born 
in Plaistow January 5, 1843, is now a prominent dry goods dealer, and suc- 
cessor to the business of Hocum Hosford & Co., in which firm he was a part- 
ner for several years previous to Mr, Hosford’s death. He is prominent in 
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Masonic circles, and is one of the chief officers of the fraternity in the state. He 
succeeded Mr. Hosford in numerous corporate and financial trusts. 

The leading architect in Lowell is Otis A. Merrill, born in the town of Hud- 
son, August 22, 1844. He served three years in the Seventh New Hampshire 
Regiment during the late war. In 1866 he engaged in business in Haverhill, 
Mass., as a carpenter and builder, but removed to Lowell in 1869. For eight 
years past he has been engaged as an architect, in which capacity he has fur- 
nished the designs for many of the finest buildings in the city, including Fisk’s 
Block, the Appleton Bank Block, Central Block, the Old Ladies’ Home, and 
many elegant private residences, in Lowell and elsewhere. 

Edward F. Watson, who has been for the past twenty-five years extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of bobbins and spools at the Mechanics’ Mills, 
is a native of Nottingham, seventy-five years of age. He came to Low- 
ell in 1832, and commenced business as a carpenter and builder, in which ca- 
pacity he was engaged until 1857, and erected more buildings than any other 
man in Lowell. He built the Merrimack Depot and Huntington Hall, and 
many of the largest business blocks in the city. Mr. Watson has served many 
years in the city council and board of aldermen, and two years in the state 
legislature. He is also a trustee and member of the investing committee of 
the Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 

Cleveland J. Cheney, superintendent of the out door work of the Lowell 
“ Locks and Canals " company, was born in Deering in 1823. He has resided 
in Lowell for the last forty years, for most of that time engaged in the service of 
the Locks and Canals company. He has held his present position fifteen years. 
He has served two years in the common council. He is a grandson of Daniel 
Cheney, a Revolutionary patriot, who with seven sons served in the army of In- 
dependence. 

David Whitaker, also a native of Deering, born February 28, 1828, has resided 
in Lowell since nineteen years of age. He was engaged for a long time as an 
overseer on the Massachusetts corporation, but has been in the furniture busi- 
ness for the last twelve years, as a member of the firm of Offutt & Whitaker, on 
Central street. He is a member of the present board of aldermen. 

Stephen C. Davis, of the firm of Davis & Sargent, lumber and box manu 
facturers on Middlesex street, is a native of Warner, fifty-two years of age. 
He settled in Lowell in 1851 and worked one year in a stone yard ; since then 
he has been engaged in his present business, first in the employ of Otis Allen, 
and subsequently succeeding to the proprietorship, in which he has had various 
partners, at different times. He has been a member of the common council 
for the past two years. 

George A. Gordon, superintendent of advertising in the establishment of J. 
C. Ayer & Co., was born in Dover, July 17, 1827. He was engaged in early 
life in civil engineering, at Lawrence, Lewiston, Manchester, and other places. 
He was the first draughtsman in the employ of the Detroit Locomotive Works. 
He published the Lawrence Sentine/ during the Buchanan campaign, and sub- 
sequently went south where he was engaged for three years on the editorial 
staff of the Charleston, S. C. Mercury. He was in Georgia during the war 
and was Quartermaster of the state. He was subsequently for some time in 
Virginia, but has been in his present position for the last nine years. 
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THE ASCENDANTS OF JOSEPH STICKNEY. 


BY WALTER GIBSON. 


» e- longest printed list I know of, of one’s ascendants for the seven gen- 
erations that precede him, is that of ex-Commissioner E. A. Rollins, in this 
magazine for December, 1881, in which one hundred and twenty-four of the 
two hundred and fifty-four were given, and twenty-four more antecedent ones. 
In the accompanying chart. one hundred and seventy-four of Mr. Stickney’s 
two hundred and fifty-four are given (ill-founded guesses excluded), and over 
one hundred more antecedent ones can be named. One hundred and sixty- 
seven of the one hundred and ninety of English origin are given. Those 
whose ascendants are all of English descent, must, to match this list, be able to 
name two hundred and twenty-three out of the two hundred and fifty-four. 

“Every man” says Emerson, “is a quotation from all his ancestors.” Her- 
bert Spencer holds, that the intelligence and character of individuals and of races 
depend much more on the experiences of their ancestors than on their indi- 
vidual experiences. I invite the most acute minds to study the facts gathered 
here, and to compare them with similar ancestral facts concerning other indi- 
viduals. 

The average longevity of the two of the first generation was fifty-five years 
and six months ; of the four of the second, sixty-five years and ten months ; 
of the eight of the third, seventy-one years and nine months; of eleven of 
the fourth, sixty-eight years and nine months; of twelve of the fifth, fifty- 
nine years and two months ; of twenty-seven of the sixth, seventy years and 
five months ; of twenty-six of the seventh, seventy-one years; of the ninety 
whose ages are known, sixty-eight years and five months. Fourtzen died be- 
fore fifty years of age—numbers I, 5, 21, 25, 30, 47. 55, 60, 82, 83, gg, 123, 
124, 227. Their average age was thirty-nine years andcight months. ‘The av- 
erage age of forty-seven of their fifty-five descendants in this list (several names 
being many times repeated) was sixty-eight years and nine months—that is 
four months greater than the average of the whole ninety—a surprising result. 
Thirty-two of the ninety whose ages are known, lived to be over eighty—num- 
bers 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 15, 17, 55, 81, 84, 93, 105, 106, 108, E11, 113, 115, 117 
119, 120, 121, 167, 183, 211, 219, 220, 222, 235, 239, 245, 249, 250, and 
probably, 43 and 168, who certainly lived to be over seventy-nine. ‘Their 
average age was eighty-four years. The average age of their descendants can 
vary but little from that of those of the fourteen short lived. Numbers 123 
and 1 73 are the only ones known to have died unnatural deaths, unless num- 
bers 1 and 82 who died in child-birth, were victims of surgical malpractice. 
If a careful record of all the sicknesses of each, and their causes, had been kept, 
how valuable would be the facts, as they would enable us to determine the 
effect of physiological saintliness upon descendants! According to Dr. Bou- 
ton, number 21 died at forty-eight, on account of drinking to excess, yet his 
daughter lived to be over eighty-eight, and his grand daughter eighty-four, two 
of the very oldest in the list. 

Only two are known to have drunk to excess, and both died under fifty years 
of age. None are known to have been insane, or to have died of consump- 
.tion, or to have been divorced. None are known to have committed crimes, 


J ekbept thobe named. Because number 253 was charged with perjury makes 


‘it by’tio ‘means certain that it was fairly proved. Number 247 did not lose so- 
cial position, and if there were extenuating circumstances, he is not here to 
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plead them. The record of the atrocious intolerance of number 235 has 
lived, but with it his reproving letter to the tyrannical Charles I, and the fact 
that he struck many other sturdy blows for civil and religious liberty. As a law- 
giver, he was the Moses of Massachusetts, if not of America. 

Lest I be suspected of being less willing to reveal, in the cause of science, 
the weaknesses of my own ascendants, than those of Mr. Stickney’s, it is due 
to me to state that all of the two hundred and fifty-four, except his two par- 
ents and two paternal grand-parents, are also mine. We have no reason to believe 
that number 191 had more agency in making Mr. Joseph Stickney what he is, 
than any of the other one hundred and twenty-seven that also belong to the 
seventh generation. Did all have equal agency? If any obtained ascendency 
over the rest in transmitting their mental, moral, and physical peculiarities to 
Mr. Stickney, to what was it due? All the descendants of those who were vic- 
tims of the witchcraft delusion, all of the inhabitants of Salem and Andover 
whose fame has suffered on this account, can not better testify to their abhor- 
rence of the dark acts of 1692, than by an annual celebration of the birthday 
of Rev. Francis Dane, the hoary headed old hero of 76 years of age, who re- 
tained his common sense and manly courage when every body else was par- 





alyzed. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 

1. Lucretia Gibson, Mr. Stickney’s 
mother, was born in Francestown, Oct. 
10, 1809, married there, Dec. 25, 1832, 
and died in Concord, May 31, 1840. She 
was well educated at Miss Willard’s, at 
Troy. N. Y.,and much beloved. In giv- 
ing birth to her son Joseph she died, 
aged 30, next to the shortest lived of this 
list of 254. Wasl2th and double 11th 
cousin to her husband. 

2. Joseph Pearson Stickney was born 
in Concord, Oct. 9, 1796, and died there, 
Apr. 19, 1877; owned a line of stages; 
was an extensive farmer; built several 
blocks of stores; was representative, se- 
lectman. and a director of the P. & C. 
R. R. and married second, in Beverly, 
Aug. 31, 1843, Elizabeth W., daughter of 
Col. Abram Edwards. 


3. John Gibson, born in Merrimack, 
Jan. 27, 1767; married first in Hillsbo- 
rough, Aug. 12, 1790, Hannah 
widow of William Quigley, of Frances- 
town, and second, in Concord, Sept. 1803 ; 
kept a store and tavern in F.; built the 
second N. H. turnpike in 1801; was rep- 
resentative from 1813 to 1815; and a di- 
rector of a bank in Amberst in 1811. 
He died in Francestown, Apr. 26, 1821, 
the richest man who, up to that time, had 
livedin Hillsborough County. Less than 
$10 of debt could be found at the time of 
his death. 

4, Mary Gale was born in Concord, 
July 19, 1773, and died in Francestown, 
Sept. 4, 1857; a woman of great ability. 

5. Thomas Stickney, jr.,was born in 
Concord, July 18, 1769, married in Ex- 
eter, Oct. 13, 1792, and died in Concord, 





Jan. 1, 1811; enlisted for Oxford war 
1797; was leader of the choir. 

6. Mary Ann Odlin, or Audley, was 
born in Exeter, Sept. 24, 1772, and died in 
Concord, Jan. 21, 1866; was at one time 
the largest tax-payer; owned in Con- 
cord, from Gov. Stearns’s to the Eagle, 
and from Main st. to the river; also, land 
on the east side, and from the jail to 
Rum Hill; of dignity and worth; be- 
came blind near the close of life. 


7. Samuel Gibson, jr., was born in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 24, 1737. married before 1764, 
lived in Merrimack from 1764 to 1815, and 
died in Amherst, Nov. 3, 1820. In 1751 
he went to Fort William Henry, and was 
one of the few to escape Indian massacre 
after the surrender to Montcalm; is re- 
membered by one as much superior to 
his brothers; by another as a kindly old 
nan, and by a third as the best dressed 
man of the town; wore to church a pur- 
ple velvet coat, short clothes, knee and 
shoe buckles, and three cornered hat; 
had thirteen children. His farm was in 
the north-west part of the town. 

8. Elizabeth Stewart was born in Lon- 
donderry, N. H.,1738, and died in Mer- 
rimack, Feb. 3,1815; was skilled in sick- 
ness, and often ministered to her neigh- 
bors. 

9. Daniel Gale, blacksmith, was born 
in Haverhill, Mass., Apr. 5, 1739; mar- 
ried in Rumford in 1760 or 1761, and 
died in Concord, Aug. 16, 1800; had four- 
teen children. 

10. Ruth Carter was born in Rumford, 
Jan. 26, 1744 and °45, and died in Con- 
cord, Apr. 1, 1833. 

11. Col. 'Thomas Stickney was born in 
Bradford, Mass., June 15, 1729; his inten- 
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tions were published in Rumford, Sept. 
28, 1751, und he died in Concord, Jan. 26. 
1809. He commanded the llth N. H. 
regiment at Bennington. Stark said of 
him and his three other colonels, shad 
they been Alexanders or Charleses of 
Sweden, they could not have behaved 
better.” He was of the committee of 
safety, and often moderator; married 
his fifth cousin. 

12. Anna Osgood was born in Pena- 
cook, July 18, 1732, and died in Concord, 
Jan. 20, 1802. 

13. Rev. Woodbridge Odlin, or Audley. 
A. B., was born in Exeter, Apr. 28, 1718, 
H. C. 1738; married in Exeter, Oct. 23, 
1755; ordained, Sept. 28, 1743, and died 
at Exeter. Mar. 10, 1776. 

14. Abigail Gilman was born at Ex- 
eter, Dec. 22, 1732; married first, Rev. 
Job Strung. and died at Exeter, Aug. 
15, 1787. 


15. Samuel Gibson, «a Scotchman, was 
born in Ireland in 1693; married in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 30, 1733; leader of the first 
settlement of Hillsborough in 1741; of 
Litchfield in 1745, and Merrimack in 
1774 where he died, Sept. 4, 1779; gran- 
tee of Boyle, now Gilsum, in 1752; an- 
eestor of Charles Osgood, of great eru- 
dition and of the firm of J. & N. Smith 
& Co.,merchant ship owners, N. Y., 
Mrs. Wm. F. Peterson, of Wheeling, and 
Mrs. Emma Manning Huntley, of Mil- 
ford, N. H. 

16. Ann Mackafee left Ireland because 
of wrath at what a lover said to her, and 
came alone to Boston. She died soon 
after Jan. 23, 1783-4, probably in Merri- 
mack, in the family of her son Matthew; 
was probably descended from Mackduff, 
the Thane of Fife. 

17. John Stewart, properly Steward, 
was born in Ireland about 1705; came 
with the Rev. James McGregor to Lon- 
donderry in 1719, and was called the 
** minister’s lad,” and it was probably he 
who had one half share, as proprietor, In 
1722. His will, Londonderry, June 7, 
and proved, Dec. 20, 1786 ; was descended 
from Walter, the first High Steward of 
Scotland, who was grandson of Ban- 
quo, steward of Duncan I. All the 
royal Stuarts are descended from Wal- 
ter Steward. ‘There were 250 years from 
Walter to Robert LI, the first Steward 
who was aking. The American Stewarts 
have no royal blood in their veins, but 
are all cousins to Victoria and the other 
descendants of Robert Steward II, the 
grandson of Robert Bruce by his daugh- 
ter Margery. The name of the family 
was Fitz Allan, originally. 

18. Perhaps a sister of Gabriel Barr, 
who died in 1776, and was from Bally- 
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money, Co. of Antrim, as she had a 
grandson, Gabriel Gibson. 

19. Capt. Benj. Gale, blacksmith. was 
married in Haverhill, Nov. 2, 1729, and 
died there after 1774; was collector in 


1741. and grantee of Rumford. Me. in 
1774. 
20. Hannah Clements was born in 


Haverhill, Mar. 26, 1711, and died there 
after Oct. 3, 1754. 

21. Dr. Ezra Carter was born in Sal- 
isbury, in 1719; studied there wich Dr. 
Ordway; was moderator, town-clerk, 
and selectinan of Concord, and the first 
physician; was a peace-maker, of kind 
and benevolent temper, of quick wit, and 
a general favorite; marriage intentions, 
Jun. 28, 1742 and “43, and died in (on- 
cord, Sept. 17, 1767; short lived; drank 
to excess; eight children. 

22. Ruth Eastman was born in Pena- 
cook, Jan, 17, 1729 and "30; second 
white child. Her tirst child was born 
when she was 13 years 4 months and 26 
days old; after marriage played with 
other children; lived where Sanborn’s 
block now is; married second, Au- 
gust 14, 1768, Samuel Fowler of Bos- 
cawen, and was own grandmother of 
Nathaniel and Col. Charles G. Greene, 
Ezra C. Gross, M. C., and Wm. F. Peter- 
son, and great grandmother of U. 3. 
Senator Win. Pitt Fessenden. 

23. Lt. Jeremiah Stickney, cordwainer, 
was born iu Bradford, Aug. 1, 1702; was 
of Lebanon, Ct., 1724; married in Brad- 
ford, Noy. 12, 1724, and died in Rum- 
ford, Apr. 11, 1763; was selectman when 
Rumford was incorporated, and after- 
ward moderator, and very prominent. 
His house was a garrison. His monu- 
ment, in the old grave-yard, was erected 
by Joseph Stickney of New York city. 

24. Elizabeth Carleton was born in 
Bradford, Mar. 7, 1706 and ‘07, and died in 
Concord, January 1,1773. She married 
her fifth cousin. 

25. James Osgood was born in An- 
dover in 1707, lived there until after May 
6, 1731; married before 1732; and died 
in Rumford, April 6,1757. His house 
there was a garrison; was one of the 
wealthiest ot the first settlers; short 
lived. His gravestone was the oldest of 
the six in existence in 1790. ‘Three were 
for Stickneys, and one for Dr. Ezra Car- 
ter. 

26. Hannah Hazen was born in Box- 
ford, February 5, 1709 and °10; will, Con- 
cord, May 4, and proved May 28, 1783. 
She kept the Osgood tavern, and was ap 
ardent patriot. Dr. Bouton says she 
was highly respected. ‘T'wo of her 
daughters married colonels. She was 


one of the most capable women of her 
day. 
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27. Rev. John Odlin, or Audley, A. B., 
was born in Boston, Noy. 18, 1681; mar- 
ried in Exeter, Oct. 21, 1706, and died 
there Nov. 20, 1754. H. C. 1702; or- 
dained, Nov. 12, 1706. 

28. Elizabeth Woodbridge was born 
in Windsor, Ct., Apr. 30, 1673; married 
tirst, Rev. John Clark; died in Exeter, 
Dec. 6, 1729. 

29. Br. Gen. Peter Gilman was born 
in Exeter, Feb. 6, 1704 and ‘05, and died 
there Dec. 1, 1788; married first, Dec. 8, 
1724; second, Dorothy, widow of Capt. 
Christopher Rymes, of Dr. Nathaniel 
Rogers, and of Rev. John Taylor, and 
daughter of Chief Justice Henry and 
Dorothy (Wentworth) Sherburne; third 
Jane Bethune, widow of Dr. Moses 
Prince ; all widows. and one thrice a wid- 
ow; had seven children of his own, all 
daughters, eleven step-children, and 
two step-children of one of his wives; 
lived to be eighty-four years old. He 
commanded a regiment at Crown Point in 
1755; in 1756 was one of two N. H. com- 
missioners resident at Albany; was 
Speaker of N. H. Assembly, from 1759 to 
1771; councillor, 1772 and 1773; consid- 
ered a royalist, he was in 1775 contined 
to limits of Exeter; was sergeant in 
1777, in Col. Stickney’s regiment at Ben- 
nington, an humble place for a brigadier. 

30. Mary Thing was born in Exeter, 
Muy 3, 1702, and married first, Nov. 3, 
1720, John Gilman; died in Exeter April 
26, 1750. Gen. Peter was her second 
cousin. 
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39. Daniel Gale was born in Salem, 
Aug. 17, 1676; marriage intentions, New- 
bury, Dec. 1700; died after 1742. 

40. Rebecca Swett was born in 
bury, Feb. 27, 1669 and ‘70;° died 
1708. 

41. Samuel Clements, cooper, was born 
in Haverhill, Nov. 2, 1677; was married 
there, July 11,1705; died there, Oct. 3, 
1754. 

42. Ruth Peaslee was born in Haver- 
hill, Feb. 25, 1684 and °85; died there af- 
ter 1752. 

43. Ephraim Carter was born in Salis- 
bury, Nov. 2, 1693; of South Hampton 
1745; married before 1719; died in Con- 
cord after Dec. 5, 1772; moved, about 
1745, from South Hampton to Penacook. 

44. Martha———.possibly a Hubbard, 
as she had a grandson, Hubbard Carter ; 
more probably the Martha Tewksbury to 
whom Samuel Carter, by will, Oct. 13, 
1718, left money to be paid by Ephraim 
Carter. She was probably, then, to be 
married to Ephraim in a few days. 

45. Capt. Ebenezer Eastman was born 
in Haverhill, Feb. 17, 1681; married there, 
Mar. 4,1710; died in Rumford, July 28, 


New- 
after 
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1748. ‘The proprietors of Penacook met 
at his tavern in Haverhill; he was the first 
settler in 1727. He was first moderator, 
and held office until his death, except 
for four years; was in the expedition 
against Port Royal. In 1711, in an ex- 
pedition against the Canadas, saved his 
transport by disobeying orders, when 
others who followed them lost eight or 
nine transports and one thousand men. 
Dr. Bouton calls him the strong man of 
the town, bold, judicious, determined, 
and successful. He went to Cape Breton 
twice in command of a company, and 
was present at the surrender of Louis- 
burg, in 1745. His house was a garri- 
son. The two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth was celebrated. 

46. Sarah Peaslee was born in Haver- 
hill, Aug. 15, 1790; died in Rumford af- 
ter 1731; not a daughter, as Dr. Bouton 
says. but probably a sister of Col. Na- 
thaniel; probably a Quakeress, and soa 
fit mate for her martial husband,who was 
her first cousin. The first Quaker mar- 
riage in Salisbury was of her brother, 
at the house of her uncle, Thomas Bar- 
nard, jr., who gave the lot for the Qua- 
ker meeting-house. 

47. William Stickney was born in 
Bradford, Jan. 27, 1674 and°75; married 
there, Sept. 4, 1701; died there, Feb. 21, 
1706, aged 31 years; very short lived. 
His estate was £95 15s. 

48. Anna Hazeltine was born in Brad- 
ford, Aug. 4, 1677; married second, 
Samuel Hunt of Billerica; died July 16, 
1757. 

49. Thomas Carleton was born in 
Bradford in 1667; married before 1693; 
will there Nov. 23, 1734. 

50. Elizabeth Kimball was born Sept. 
28, 1679 and survived her husband. 

51. Samuel Osgood was born in An- 
dover, Mar. 10, 1664 and’ 65; married 
there in 1702; administration on estate, 
June 17, 1717, at Andover. 

Hannah Dane was born in An- 
dover, Sept. 29, 1680; married second, 
Nov. 5, 1724, James Pearson, of Lynn. 


52. 


53. Lieutenant Richard Hazen was 
born in Rowley. Aug. 6. 1669; married 
tirst, Dee. 5, 1694, and second, Mrs. 


Grace Kimball, April 3, 1733; died in 
Haverhill, Sept. 25, 1733. He inherited 
the large estate of George Browne. 

54. Mary Peabody was born April 6, 
1672; died Dec. 13. 1731. 

55. Elisha Odlin, or Audley, was born 
in Boston, July 1, 1640; married Aug. 
1659; of Salem, 1714; died in 1724. 

56. Abigail Bright was bornin Water- 
town, Oct. 12, 1637; died after 1686; 
called ** Audley” by her father in his will. 
57. Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge was 
born in England in 1654, after his pa- 
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rents had returned from America; emi- 
grated 1663; married first, June 3, 1672; 
died at Medford, Jan. 15, 1709 and °10; 
minister of Kittery, Me., Bristol, R. L., 
and Medford, Mass. His uncle, Rey. 
Benjamin Woodbridge, was first gradu- 
ate of Harvard. 

58. Mary Ward was born at Haverhill, 
June 24, 1649; died at Bristol, R. L., 
Oct. 11, 1685; very short lived. 

59. Col. John Gilman was born in Ex- 
eter, Jan. 19, 1676 and 77; married first, 
June 5, 1698, and second. at Beverly, 
Dec. 29, 1720, Elizabeth, widow of Dr. 
Robert Hale. and daughter of Nathaniel 
Clark, of Newbury; was one of the 
grantees of Gilmanton, chairinan of the 
first board of selectmen, and modera- 


tor of first meeting of proprietors. He 
was a large land-holder; died in 
Exeter between 1738 and 1742. His 


brother, Judge Nicholas Gilman, left an 
estate of £33.931. 

6U. Elizabeth Coftin was born in Dovy- 
er, Jan. 27, 1680-81, and died at Exeter. 
July 10, 1720; very short lived. 

61. John Thing was born in Exeter, 


June 16, 1680; married first, before 
1702, and second, before 1713, Love, 


widow of Thomas Wentworth. 
62. Mehitable Stevens died between 
1702 and 1713. 


79. Bartholomew Gale, fisherman, of 
Salem, was born before 1642; married 
first, 1662, Martha, daughter of Robert 
Lemon, and second, in Salem, Mar. 12, 
1662 and °63. He died after 1678. 

80. Mary Bacon died after 1678. 

81. Stephen Swett, of Newbury, was 
born in England, 1620; emigrated with 
his father; married first, May 24, 1647, 
Hannah, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Merrill, and second, Aug. 4, 1663; 
died before July 22, 1703. 

82. Rebecca Smith. born Feb. 20, 
1639 and °40, and died in Newbury, Mar. 
1, 1670, in child-birth, aged 30; the 
shortest lived of this list. 

83. John Clements was born in Haver- 
hill. 1653; married there. Feb. 22, 1676 
and °77; and died there, May 16, 1692; 
very short lived. 

84. Elizabeth 
1659. 

85. Dr. Joseph Peaslee, jr., was born 
in Haverhill, Sept. 9, 1646; married 
before 1673; and died there, Mar. 21, 
1734 and °35. 

86. Ruth Barnard was born in Salis- 
bury, Oct. 16,1651, and died in Haver- 
hill, Nov. 5, 1723. 

87. John Carter, of Salisbury, was 
born Mar. 18, 1650; married before 
1681; and died 1726, in Salisbury. 

88. Martha 


Ayer, born Dec. 3, 
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91. Philip Eastman was born in Salis- 
bury, Dee. 20, 1644; married in New- 
bury. Aug. 22, 1678; lived in Haverhill; 
was taken captive by Indians; and h.d 
his house burned. On his return moved 
to Woodstock, Ct. 

92. Mary Barnard was born in Salis- 
bury, Sept. 22, 1645; married first, in 
Newbury, Nov. 11, 1669, Anthony 
Morse, jr. 

93. Dr. Joseph Peaslee, jr. See 85. 

94. Ruth Barnard. See 86. 

95. Lieut. Samuel Stickney was born 
in England, 1633; of Boston, 1638; 
married first, in Rowley, April 18, 1653, 
daughter of Richard Swan, and second, 
in Bradford, April 6, 1674; and died 
there 1709; was selectman and repre- 
sentative. and one of eighteen to found a 
church at Bradford; came in same ves- 


sel with Thomas, Jane. and Hannah 
Grant. 
96. Prudence Leaver was born in 


Rowley, Aug. 11, 1644; married first, 
Benj. Gage, Oct. 11, 1671; and died in 
Bradford, Oct. 26, 1716. 

97. Capt. David Hazeltine was born 
between 1653 and 1657, in Rowley; 
married, Noy. 26, 1668, in Bradford; and 
died there, Aug. 31, 1717; town-clerk of 
Bradford from 1690 to 1703. 

98. Mary Jewett was born in Rowley, 
Feb. 18, 1646 and *47. 

99. Lieut. John Carleton was born in 
Chertsey, Surrey, 1630; married in 
Rowley ; and died in Haverhill, Jan. 22. 
1668 and °69; very short lived. 

100. Hannah Jewett was burn in Row- 
ley, June 15, 1641; married second, 
Oct. 5, 1674, Christopher Babbage, of 
Salem ; and died after 1684. 

101. John Kimball; will, Feb. 19, 
1717 and ‘18; proved April, 1721. 

102. Sarah probably tirst mar- 
ried a Barton; alive 1721. 

103. Capt. John Osgood was born in 
Wherwell, Hampshire, 1631; married in 
Haverhill, Nov. 15, 1653; and died in 
Andover, Aug. 21, 1693, according to 
Savage, ** no doubt in some degree trom 
the torment inflicted on his wife by 
accusation of witchcraft in the damna- 
ble delusion of 1692, though she saved her 
life by confession of impossible guilt; ” 
was a slave-holder and inn-keeper ; often 
selectman, and representative, 1666,1669, 
1689, and 1690, with high popularity, as 
he had been imprisoned by Andros for 
rebellion. 

104. Mary Clements was born in Cov- 
entry, Warwickshire. 1637; emigrated 
1652; and died at Andover after 1693; 
on the entreaty of her friends, to save 
her life, confessed that her name was 
written in characters of fire in the 





devil’s own book. Her family, and her 
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husband’s, were of high social stand- 
ing. 

105. Nathaniel Dane was born in Ips- 
wich, 1645; married at Andover, Dec. 
12, 1672; and died there, April 14, 1725. 

106. Deliverance Hazeltine was born 
in Rowley, Mar. 21, 1651; and died in 
Andover, June 15, 1735. She was in- 
dicted for witchcraft in 1692. 

107. Edward Hazen was born in En- 
gland, perhaps Newcastle on the ‘l'yne ; 
and warried first Elizabeth ———, who 
died in 1649; and second, in Rowley, 
Mar., 1650; and was buried there, July 22. 
1683. A man of substance and influence ; 
inventory, £404; selectmman; ancestor 
of Brig. Gen. Moses Hazen, Chief Jus- 
tice Ward Chipman, LL. D., and the 
wives of Baron Von Ende, chamberlain 


to the King of Saxony, Sir Robert 
Keith Arbuthnot, and Col. Charles 


Drury. British navy. 
108. Hanuah Grant was born in Eng- 


land, and married second, George 
Browne, of Haverhill; and died Feb. 


1715 and °16. 

109. Capt. John Peabody was born at 
Hampton, Mass., 1642; married in ‘lops- 
field, Nov. 23, 1665; selectman and 
town-clerk at Boxford, and died there, 
July 5,1720; married second, Nov. 26, 
1703, Sarah Mosely of Dorchester. 

110. Hannah Andrew 
England, about 1642; 
Malden, Dee. 4. 1702. 

lll. John Audley, a cutler, was born 
in England, 1602; emigrated before 
1632; married in Boston prior to 1635; 
and died there, Dec. 18, 1685; lived on 
Washington street, east side, a little 
north of Essex street; may have been 
descended from Lord James Audley, 
one of the original 26 Knights of the 
Garter, and at Poitiers, 1356, called by 
the Prince of Wales * the bravest knight 
on our side; was of no ordinary line- 
age, or his son could not have married a 
daughter of the Brights and Goldstones, 
and his daughter a son of Jeremy Clarke, 
president of the R. I. Assembly, 
1648; may have lived in Boston before 
Winthrop; witnessed the deed which 
conveyed it to him and his colony, in 
1634; disfranchised and disarmed in 
1637 for being an Antinomian, a name 
applied to the followers of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, many of whom settled in Exeter: 
paid, in 1636, his share of the first 
school tax ever known to be levied in 
America. Name originally Audithley. 

112. Margaret ———. 

113. Dea. Henry Bright was baptized 
at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, Dec. 29, 
1602; emigrated 1630; married at Wa- 
tertown. 1634; and died there, Oct. 7. 
1686, His name was No, 48 on list of 


born in 
buried in 


was 
and 
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members of first church of Boston; had 
large estate; was selectman of Water- 
town. 

114. Anne Goldstone was baptized at 
Wickham Skeith, May 16, 1615; and 
died at Watertown. 

115. Rev. John Woodbridge was born 
in Stanton, Wiltshire, 1613; married, 
1639; and died in Newbury, Mar. 17. 
1694 and “95; went to Oxford, but 
obliged to leave because unwilling to take 
oath of conformity ; emigrated to New- 
bury. 1634; first town-clerk, represent- 
ative. commissioner to try small causes, 
purveyor of army, trader with Indians, 
physician, master Boston Latin school, 
purchased land for Andover ofa sachem 
for £6, first minister there, and first to 
be ordained in Essex county, and second 
in New England, versatile in expedients, 
ready to lend a helping hand to every 
enterprise, accurate and methodical in 


every thing he undertook. Cotton 
Mather says: * His father was a min- 


ister. and a minister so able and faith- 
ful as to obtain a high esteem among 
those that at all knew the valuable 
worth of such a minister. His mother 
was daughter of Rey. Robert Parker, 
one of the greatest scholars of the 
English nation, and the father of all 
nou-couformists of our day.” In 1647 
he was chaplain of commissioners to 
Charles 1. when contined at Isle of 
Wight. afterward minister at Andover 
and Burford, St. Martin’s. England. Re- 
turned to New England in 1663 and was 
one of the magistrates in 1683 and 1684; 
ancestor of Wm. Ellery Channing, Rich- 
ard UH. Dana, and Senator and Governor 
Woodbridge, of Michigan. 

116. Merey Dudley was born in Eng- 
land, Sept. 27, 1621. and died at New- 
bury. July 1, 1691. Her sister, the 
wife of Gov. Bradstreet, ** was superior 
to any poet of her sex who wrote in the 
English language before the close of the 
seventeenth century.”—Griswold. Pres. 


Rogers, of Harvard, said that ‘twice 
drinking of the nectar of her lines, 


left him weltering in delight ;* a nephew 
of Milton said, ** the tenth muse sprung 
up in America.” 

117. Rey. John Ward, A. M.. was born 
in Haverhill, Suffolk. Nov. 6, 1606; Cam- 
bridge Univ.. Eng.. 1626; married in Lon- 
don. May 24. 1636; died in Haverhill, 
Mass.. Dee. 27, 1693; was first minister 
there in 1641, and also an esteemed phy- 
sician; 1642, committee with Robert 
Clements, Tristram Coffin, and Lieuten- 
ant John Carleton to buy Haverhill of 
the Indians. 

118. Alice Edmunds was born in 1612, 
and died in Haverhill, March 24, 1679 
and ‘sv. 
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119. Judge John Gilman was born in 
Hingham, Norfolk, Jan. 10, 1624 and °25; 
ried June 30, 1657; died in Exeter, July 
24, 1708; emigrated in 1638; after liv- 
ing in Hingham, Reboboth, and Lps- 
Wich, removed to Exeter in 1648 ; in lum- 
ber and milling business; leading man; 
selectman in 1652, and several years af- 
ter; councillor for province of New 
Hampshire in 1680; speaker of the 
House in 1693; Gilmanton was granted 
to his descendants principally. 

120. Elizabeth ‘Treworgie was born in 
1639; died in Exeter, Sept. 8. 1719. 
When the provost marshal went to her 
honse to collect taxes levied by Gov. 
Cranfield, without consent of the assem- 
bly, she said ** lL have provided a kettle 


of scalding water tor you, if you 
come to wy house to demand rates.” 


She had sixteen children. 

121. Chief Justice Peter Coftin, of Do- 
ver and Exeter. was born at Brixham. 
Devon, in 1631; married before 1657; 
died at Exeter, March 21, 1715; was a 
councillor and chiet justice of the royal 
province of New Hampshire; in 1668, 


was fined £50 for selling a lot of rum 
Which made one hundred Indians of 
Penacook drunk. One of them kill- 
ed an Englishman there and was 
shot for it. Tahanto, a Sagamore, 
wished to have this liquor poured 


on the ground. In 1689 a grandson of 
Passaconaway, the last Sagamore of 
Penacook. captured Judge Cottin’s gar- 
rison at Dover. 

122. Abigail Starbuck was born in 
Dover, and died in Exeter after 1680. 

123. Capt. Jonathan ‘Thing, of Exeter, 
was born in 1654. possibly at Wells, Me; 
married first, July 26, 1677, and second, 
Martha, daughter of John Denison, of 
Ipswich, and widow of Thomas Wigg; 
was accidentally shot, Oct. 31, 1694, by his 
own gun, while riding with two others 
in the woods of Exeter. 

124. Mary Gilman was born in Ex- 
eter, Sept. 10, 1658, and died there in 
August, 1691. 

125. Nathaniel Stevens was born at 
Salisbury. Nov. 11, 1645; of Cochecho, 
1666; Dover neck 1675; married first, 
before 1672, to a Mary, who died, and 
second, Dec. 20, 1677. 

126. Mehitable Colcord, of 
ton. 


Hamp- 


159. Edmund Gale was born in Eng- 
land, and died in Boston, July 29, 1642. 

160. Perhaps a sister of Henry Bar- 
tholomew, of Salem. 

161. Daniel Bacon, son of Capt. Mi- 
chael; of Dedham, 1640; of Charles- 


town; projector of Woburn; Newton, 
1669; died Sept. 7, 1691. 
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162. Mary Read, of Bridgewater, 
daughter of Thomas, of Colchester, Es- 
sex; died in October, 1691. 

163. John Swett was born and mar- 
ried in England; early settler of New- 
bury, and died there before May, 1665; 
father of Capt. Benjamin, the hero of 
Scarborough, Me. 

164. Phabe ———., died at Newbury, 
May 6, 1665. 

165. ‘Thomas Smith, a weaver, from 
Romsey, Hampshire, arrived in Boston 
in 1635; lived in Hampton and New- 
bury; married before 1639; died April 
22, 1666, in Newbury. 

166. Rebecca : 

167. Robert Clements, jr., of Haverhill, 
son of Judge Robert Clements, was born 
in Coventry, Eng., in 1625; married in 
Haverhiil, Dec. 8, 1652; died there in 
1712; first cooper there. 

168. Elizabeth Fawne, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Fawne, of ipswich; 
died at Haverhill, March 27, 1715. 

169. ‘Thomas Ayer, of Haverhill, son 
of John and Hannah Ayer; married 
April 1, 1656; died Noy. 9, 1686. 

170. Elizabeth, daughter of John and 
Frances Hutchins; John was the richest 
nan in Haverhill in 1650; Frances was 
presented at court for wearing a silk 
hood. 

171. Dr. Joseph Peaslee, of Salisbury ; 
died in Amesbury, Dec. 3, 1660; a gifted 
layman, continually forbidden to preach, 
and fined; many friends of religious lib- 
erty fined for supporting him; success- 
ful farmer; estate £306; ancestor of 
Gen. Charles H. Peaslee, M. C., collector 
of Boston, Prof. Edmund R. Peaslee, 
M. D., LL. D., and John G. Whittier. 

172. Mary ———., died after April 12, 
1664; too lively with her tongue to suit 
the Puritans. 

173. Thomas Barnard. of Salisbury ; 
married before 1645, and killed at Aimes- 
bury before 1667, by Indians. 

174. Eleanor ; married second, 
July 19, 1681, to George Little, of New- 
bury; alive Nov. 27, 1694. 

175. ‘Thomas Curter, if a passenger 
by the ** Mary and John,” 1633 and "34, 
was born in 1609, and a servant of George 
Giddings, of St. Albans, Herts. Of Ips- 
wich, Sudbury, and Salisbury; married 
1640, and will, 1676; ancestor of Gen. 
Lewis Cass. 

176. Mary ———. 

183. Roger Eastman, carpenter, of 
Salisbury, Mass., of Scotch origin, was 
born near Salisbury, Wiltshire, in 1613; 
in 1638, when he emigrated, a servant 
of John Saunders, of Langford, Wilt- 
shire; married 1639, and died in Salis- 
bury, Mass., Dec. 16, 1694. From this 
humble man descended Daniel and 
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Ezekiel Webster, Prof. Charles A. 
Young, LL. D., General Francis <A. 
Walker, Miss Kate Sanborn, and Mrs. 
** Helen Mar” Beaune. 

184. Sarah P born 1621, and 
died in Salisbury, Mass., March 10, 1697, 
and “Ys. 

185. ‘Thomas Barnard. See 173. 

186. Eleanor . See 174. 

Is7. Dr. Joseph Peaslee. See 171. 

188. Mary ———. 

18%. ‘Thomas Barnard. 

190. Eleanor 

191. William Stickney, son of William 
and Margaret (Pierson) Stickney, aud 
grandson of Robert, who was buried in 


See 172. 
See 173. 


See 174. 


1582, was baptized in Frampton, Lin- 
colnshire, Sept. 6, 1592; sailed from 
Hull in 1637. He, his wife. and son 
Samuel; John, Margaret, and Elisha 


Audley, Abigail. Deacon Henry, and 
Anne (Goldstone) Bright. were among 
the earliest members of the tirst church 
of Boston; married in England before 
1633. and had eight children; one of 
the first settlers of Rowley : a select- 
man. tina tax list of £46 8s. 2d., levied 
on 35 persons, his quota was 1s. 4d.; 
buried in Rowley, Jan. 25, 1664 and “65; 
estate, £416; ancestor of Com. George 
H. Preble. Maj. Gen. Amos Hovey, and 
Bishop Carlton Chase. 


192. Elizabeth — . was born in 
England in 1608, and alive Sept. 24, 
1678. 

193. Thomas Leaver, town clerk of 


Rowley, was married there, Sept. 1, 1643, 
and buried there, Dec. 27, 1683. 

194. Mary bradiey, of Rowley. 

195. Robert Hazeltine was born in 
Bideford, Devon; married in Rowley. 
Dec. 23, 1639; selectinan in 1668, and 
died in Bradford, Aug. 27, 1674. 

196. Ann — died in Bradford 
July 26, 1654. 

197. Deacon Maximillian Jewett was 
baptized in Bradford, Yorkshire, Oct. 4. 
1607. He and his brother Joseph 
low) were Edward and Mary 
(Taylor) Jewett, who had the same coat 
of arms as Sir Henri de Juait. and 
Comte de Juatt, prime minister to the 
Emperor Charles V. He married tirst, 
before 1643 ; second, Helen Pell’, widow 
of Boynton, Aug. 30, 1671, and third, 
Sarah; was representative of Rowley 
for seventeen years, and died there, Oct. 
19, 1684. In 1660 only three paid higher 
tax. 

198. Ann ———; died in Rowley and 
buried, Noy. 9, 1667. 

199. Edward Carleton was born in 
Chertsey, Surrey; son of John, grand- 
son of John and Joyce Welbeck)Carle- 
ton, great grandson of John and Alice 
(Daniell) De Carleton and John Wel- 


be- 


S00s of 
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beck, great great grandson of John and 
Skipwith) De Carleton and Girard 
Daniell, great great great grandson of 
Phomas and Skerne) De Carleton, 
great great great great grandson of Sir 
Walter and — (Fieldman) De Carle- 
ton; son of ‘Thomas, of Sutton, son of 
Henry by Allica, son of Joha, son of 
Adam by Sibella, daughter of W. Arm- 
strong, time of Edward Il. Edward 
emigrated to Rowiey in 1638; father to 
the first child born there; returned 
to England before 1656: married first, 
in England, before 1630, and second, in 
Massachusetts, to Prudence, widow of 
Dr. Anthony Crosby; ancestor of Col. 
Gordon Hutchins. 
200. Eleanor Denton was born in Eng- 
land; daughter of Sir Thomas Denton. 
201. Joseph Jewett, was baptized in 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Dee. 31, 1609; 
married in England, Oct. 1, 1634; emi- 
grated in 1638 ; buried in Rowley, Feb. 26, 


1660 and “61: with Z. Gould, owned 
more than six thousand acres in Box- 
ford. 

202. Mary Malinson died in Rowley 


Ap! il 12, 1652. 


203. Richard Kimball, jr... wheel- 
wright. son of Richard and Ursula 
Scott) Kimball, and grandson of John 


und Martha Scott, of Kent, 
England in 1623; married first, Mary, 
aud after 1672 married second, Mary, 
aud died in Wenham. May 26, 1676; larg- 
est lax-payer. 

204. Mary Gott. daughter of Charles 
Gott, of Salem, 1628, where he was 
first deacon and representative in 1635, 
and of Wenham where he was represent- 
ative; she died Sept. 2, 1672,in Wenham. 

207. John Osgood, son of Robert and 
Joan. of Wherwell, grandson of Peter 
und Elizabeth, of Upper Wallop, and 
vreat grandson of Peter ?, assessed, 1522, 
was born in Andover, Hampshire. June 
23. 1595; of Ipswich, Newbury, and 
where he was second 


was born in 


Andover. Mass., 
on the list of house-holders, and next af- 
ter Rev. John Woodbridge in list 
of founders of the church, and first rep- 
resentative in 1641; married before 1630, 
in England, and died Oct. 24, 1651. No 
citizen, but Governor Bradstreet and the 
two Woodbridges, surpassed him in 
wealth and intluence; estate, £373. A 
full inventory of his goods discloses 
that this rich man lived in a house of 
logs, and owned nothing that is not com- 
ion in the rude huts of pioneers in Kan- 
sas; ancestor of wife of Genet, French 
minister to Washington, and of Samuel 
Osgood. Washington's postmaster-gen- 
eral. 

208. Sarah emigrated in 1638, 
and died at Andover, April 8, 1667. 
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209. Judge Robert Clements was born 
in 1590; married before 1630; came 
from London in 1642, and died at Hav- 
erhill, Sept. 29, 1658; was representative 
from 1647 to 1653; bought Haverhill of 
the Indians, and owned the first grist- 
mill there; ancestor of David Pingree, 





a great ship-owner of Salem. 
210. _ alive Sept. 6, 1658. 
211. Rev. Francis Dane, the second 


minister of Audever, and son of John of 
Roxbury, was born at Berkhampstead, 
Herts, in 1616; emigrated in 1636; of 
Ipswich and Roxbury; married before 
1645, and died at Andover, where he 
was pastor forty-eight years, Feb. 17, 
1696 and “97; married second, Sept. 21, 
1677, Mary ‘Thomas. who died Feb. 18, 
1688 and ‘89, and third, in 1690,a daugh- 
ter of William and Agnes Chandler. His 
mother was a servant to Lady Denny. 
His father was ancestor of Rey. Nathan 
Dane, H. C. 1778; left an autograph let- 
ter about witcheraft, and a rhymed ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding a see- 
ond wife; one of New England's great- 
est heroes. ** He deserves.” says Up- 
ham on witchcraft, **to be recognized 
preéminent, for a time almost alone, in 
bold denunciation and courageous re- 
sistance of the execrable proceedings of 
that dark day. When every member of 
his family (six) were under arrest or 
suspicion, he said—** The Lord give us 
alla submissive will, and let the Lord do 
with me and mine what seems good in 
his eyes.” 

212. Elizabeth Ingalls was by Anne, a 
daughter of Edward, a Lincolnshire far- 
mer, and the first settler of Lynn, in 1629. 

213. Robert Hazeltine. See 195. 

214. Anne See 196. 

217. ‘Thomas Grant, of Rowley, was 
born in England; married before 1635. 

218. Jane died in Rowley after 
1643. 

219. Judge Francis Peabody, son of 
John and Isabel, of Bridgewater, was 
born at St. Albans, Herts, in 1614; mar- 
ried before 1642, and died Feb. 19. 1697 
and “98. Came in 1630; an original set- 
tler of Hampton; judge to end small 
causes ; lieutenant; of ‘Topsfield in 1757 ; 
a large land owner there and at Boxford 
and Rowley. His brother married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullins, the Puritan maiden. 
His father was descended from Boadie, 
a kinsman of Queen Boadicea; was an- 


cestor of all American Peabodies, in- 
cluding George, the great London 


banker and philanthropist, Prof. An- 
drew P., D. D., LL. D., of Harvard, 


and of the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A writer near his time wrote—* All the 
old people here unite in saying that the 
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Peabodies were a wonderful family. pos- 
sessing more virtues and fewer vices 
than could seldom be found in one fam- 
ily.” 

220. Mary Foster was born before 1620in 
Exeter, Devon, and by Judith, was a 
daughter of Reginald, of Ipswich, whose 
family is honorably mentioned in ** Lay 
of the Last Minstrel ” and ** Marmion ;” 
he was ancestor of Rufus Choate, Judge 
Joseph Story, U. S. Senators ‘Theodore 
and Dwight Foster, and of the wives of 
President Elliot, of Harvard, Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, D. D., and Harrison 
Gray Otis. She married first, Wood, 
and died in ‘Topstield, April 9, 1705. 

221. Robert Andrew was born in Box- 
ford, Suffolk; a man of wealth, and one 
of the twelve who were the only ones 
for the first seventy-five years in Essex 
county, Mass., to use a coat of arms in 
sealing a will. This shows how rare, 
among New England emigrants, were 





gentlemen in the English sense. Most 
were farm laborers, landless tenant 


farmers, and landed farmers, not gen- 
tlemen. He emigrated in 1630, married 
in 1636, and died in Rowley, May 239, 
1668 ; ancestor of ex-Governor John A. 
Andrew. 

222. Grace died Dec. 25, 1702, 
and was buried with her husband in 
Topsfield. 

227. Henrie Bright was baptized at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, Sept. 20, 
1560, and was son of ‘Thomas, a draper 
aud alderman, and Margaret Payton, his 
wife; grandson of Waiter Bright, and 
William and Joan Payton, and great 
grandson of John Bright, a mercer, and 
Thomas Payton. John is supposed to 
be a son of Walter, and grandson of An- 
drew, of Upshire, Essex. ‘The Brights, 
Dudleys, Goldstones, Stewarts, Jewetts, 
Coffins, Gilmans, Andrews, Peabodies, 
Carletons, and Dentons, to whom possi- 


bly the Audleys may some time be 
added. were among the few of the 


landed gentry of England that came to 
America. Even they can not all fairly 
prove their right to a coat of arms. 
The false pretentions of other families 
should be hotly denounced as dishonest 
or ignorant. Let no one be deceived by 
the coat of arms on the cover of the 
Stickney genealogy, or by the unproved 
claim of the American Eastmans. A 
portrait of the alderman, two hundred 
and fifty years old, is in the town hall of 
Bury. He was lord of the manor of 
Butters, in Thompson, Norfolk, and of 
the manor of Brookhall, in Foxearth, 
Essex. Henrie was married prior to 
1593, and died in England in 1609. His 
sister and Sir Walter Raleigh married 
Sir Nicholas and Miss Carew, 
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228. Marie was married second, 
to William Cole, about 1613, and was 
alive in 1618. 

229. Henry Goldstone, son of Sir 
William Goldstone, vicar of Bedingfield, 
Suffolk, by Margaret, and grandson of 
Roman and Jane Goldstone, was bap- 
tized at Wickham Skeith. Suffolk. July 
17, 1591; married before 1615, and died 
at Watertown, July 25. 1638. 

230. Anne ——— wus born in Eng- 
land; married second, John George. and 
died at Watertown. April 26. 1670. 

231. Rev. John Woodbridge. the much 
esteemed pastor of a Puritan church in 





Stanton, Wiltshire, was son of Rev. 
John, grandson of Rev. John. great 


grandson of Rev. John, and great great 
grandson of Rey. Jo 1n, born about 1492, 
and a follower of Wickliffe. Our John 
was buried Dec. 9, 1637. 

232. Sarah Parker was a daughter by 
Dorothy. of Rev. Robert. who fled from 
persecution to Doesburg, Holland, and 
died there in 1614. 

233. Gov. Thomas Dudley was born 
in England in 1576; married before 1621, 
and died in Roxbury. July 31. 1653; was 
son of Capt. Roger and a lady (possi- 
bly Pell) who was a relative of Sir Au- 
gustin Nichols, judge and keeper of the 
great seal. Gov. Thomas wasa grand- 
son of John and Elizabeth (Clerke) Dud- 
ley; great grandson of Thomas and 
Margaret Dudley and John Clerke: and 
by Cecily. daughter of Sir William Wil- 
loughby. great great grandson of Ed- 
ward, seventh baron of Dudley. Knight 
of the Garter, and brother of John. 
Duke of Northumberland, and uncle of 
Ambrose. the good Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Guilford, the husband of Lady 
Jane Grey, and Robert, the favorite of 
Elizabeth, and by her made Ear! of Lei- 
cester and owner of Kenilworth ¢ 
tle. Sir Philip Sidney was a grandson 
of the Duke. The Dudley family rose 
to power during the time of Henry VII. 
who conferred the title and estate of the 
Warwick family upon Sir Edmund Sut- 
ton, sixth baron of Dudley. born 1442. and 
executed in 1510; a celebrated lawyer 
and speaker in the Hlouse of Commons. 
He married first, sister of the Earl of 
Worcester, and second. a daughter of 
Lord Clifford. He was the father of 
Edward, just named, and son of John de 
Sutton, M. P., fifth baron of Dudley. 
Knight of the Garter, and treasurer of 
the King’s household. He was son of 
John, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
was of the eleventh generation from 
Harvey de Sutton, tenant of Earl Alan, 
who lived 1079. Gov. Thomas was 
educated in the family of the Earl of 
Northampton; studied law with his 
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mother’s kinsman, Judge Nichols; was a 
captain in England, and at siege of 
Amiens; became a non-conformist ; also 
steward of the fourth Earl of Lincoln; 
relieved his e tates of incumbrances 


which had existed two generations; set- 
tled at Boston. England, but sown re- 
turned to the Earl. who could not do 


without him; emigrated in 1630. as dep- 
uty governor of Massachusetts Bay; 
elected governor four times: in 1644 
made commander in chief with rank of 
major general; lived in Cambridge, Ips- 
wich. and Roxbury; married second, 
April 14. 1644. Catharine, widow of Sam- 
uel Hackburne. He was the father of 
Mrs. Governor Bradstreet. the poetess ; 
of the wife of Major General Dennison, 
and of Gov. Joseph Dudley, who was 
representative of Roxbury. in 1673; as- 
sistant. 1675 to 1685: of the two com. of 
the United Colonies; treaty with 
the Narragansetts; president of New 
England: chief justice of Massachusetts 
and New York: lieutenant governor of 
the Isle of Wight; M. P.. and captain- 
general and governor of Massachusetts 
Bay, New Hampshire. and Maine, the 
most brilliant official career record. 
Governor ‘Thomas was ancestor of Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop. LL. D.: Rev. S. H. 
Tyng. D. D.; Com. Dudley Saltonstall ; 
Tobias Lear. Washington's private see- 
retary: ex-Gov. John Langdon: Judge 
Nathaniel G. Upham; Hon. Oliver Par- 
tridge: George H. Moore, LL. D.: 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; Rev. Joseph 
Buckminster, D. D.; Wendell Phillips; 
Rev. Phillips Brooks; and Mrs. General 
Gurdon Saltonstall. 

234. Dorothy ——— was born in Eng- 
land in 1582, and died in Roxbury, Dec. 
27. 1643. 

235. Rev. Nathaniel Ward, A. M.. 
born in Haverhill, Suffolk. in 1570. was 
ason of Rev. John and Susan Ward, 
and grandson of Chief Constable Ward: 
by far the ablest of Mr. Stickney’s cis- 
Atlantic ancestors: educated at Cam- 
bridge. England; practiced law: pastor 
at Standon, Herts, and at Ipswich, 
Mass., 1634; appointed in 1638 to draw 
up a legal code. for which he received 
six hundred acres of land in Haverhill; 
the magistrates did not like his election 
sermon in 1641; he wrote ** Simple Cob- 
bler of Agawam,” of which copies have 
brought $155 each. and which ** will live 
as long as Hudibras, which it fully 
equals in wit and keenress of satire.” It 
was a favorite of Southey. In 1648 he 
published the ** Body of Liberties.” the 
foundation of Massachusetis law: re- 
turned to England in 1646; preached to 
House of Commons; settled in Shen- 
field, where he died in 1653. By an ap- 


com. 


on 
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peal to Gov. Winthrop he secured An- 
dover for his friends. Mather called him 
a *‘subtil statesman.” and *our St. 
Hilary.” Butler wrote in Hudibras 
“ There lived a cobbler, and but one, 
That out of doctrines could cut use, 
And mend men’s lives as well as shoes.” 
Another says, ** A minister of extra- 
ordinary talents and learning, as well as 
a profound lawyer and statesman.” 
Upon a woman fond of dress, he wrote, 
** T look upon her as the very gizzard of 
a trifle, the product of a quarter of a 
cypher, the epitome of nothing. fitter 
to be kick’t.if she were of a kickable 
substance. than either honored or hu- 
mored.”” Healso wrote, in 1646, "Cursed 
be he who maketh not his sword stark 
drunk with Irish blood.” 





236. — died in England 
about 1633. 

237. Nicholas Edmunds, of Aikham., 
Kent. 

239. Edward Gilman was born about 


1587. in Hingham, Norfolk; was son of 
Robert and Mary Gilman, and grandson 


of Edward and Rose (Rysse) Gilman, 
who were married at Caston, June 22. 
1550. He is supposed to be descended 
from Cilmin Troed-dhu of Glvynll- 
ison of Wales. 843. He married in 


Hingham. England, June 3, 1614: was 
a grantee of Rehoboth. In 1643 his es- 
tate was £300. After 1652 he went to 
Exeter. where he died, June 22. 1681, 
aged ninety-four years. being the only 
one in this list. known to have lived 
over eighty-nine years; ancestor of 
ex-Gov. John T.: Prof. Chandler R.: 
U.S. Senator Joseph. and President D. 
C. Gilman, LL. D.: Capt. Joseph L. 
Folsom, founder of San Francisco. and 
worth eleven million dollars; President 
S.G. Brown, LL. D.: Miss Sarah O. Jew- 
ett; and the wives of Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D. D.., LL. D.: Joseph G. 


Cogswell, LL. D.; Com. John = C. 
Long. U. Ss. N.; and Judge John Went- 


worth. 

240. Mary Clark was born in England 
and emigrated, in 1638. to Hingham, 
Mass. 

241. James Treworgie. 
was born before 1614. in Cornwall; 
married before 1639; bought land at 
Piscataqua in 1635. and died in New- 
foundland before 1651. 

242. Catharine Shapleigh. daughter of 
Alexander. of ‘Totness, Devon, mer- 
chant. andagent of Sir Fernando Gorges. 
and joint owner with Arthur Champer- 
nowne of the ** Benediction.” of Dart- 
mouth; married second. Edward Hil- 
ton, the father of the settlement of New 
Hampshire, who left £2204; she died in 
Exeter, May 29, 1676. 


supercargo. 
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243. Tristram Coffin was born in Brix- 
ham, Devon. in 1605. and died in Nan- 
tucket, Oct. 2, 1681; son of Peter and 
Joanna (Thumber) Coffin, grandson of 
Nicholas and Joan Coffin, and great 
grandson of Nicholas, whose will was 
proved at Totness, Nov. 16. 1601. Jo- 
anna, mother of Tristram, died in Bos- 
ton, and hers was the first public fu- 
neral of a woman in New England. 
Tristram was married in England; emi- 
grated to Salisbury in 1642; witness 
that year to Indian deed granting Hav- 
erhill; of Newbury, 1648; Salisbury, 
1655; and purchased with others, in 1659, 
nineteen twentieths of Nantucket. 

244. Dionis Stevens, daughter of Rob- 
ert of Brixham; arrested for selling beer 
at 3d.. but let off when she proved she 
used fifty per cent. more malt than 
others. Her family was as good as her 
beer; ancestor of Lucretia Mott and Sir 
Isane Coffin. 

245. Elder Edward Starbuck. of Dov- 
er. was born in Derbyshire, in 1604; 
emigrated before 1643; a man of sub- 
stance in land and body; representative 
in 1643 and 1646; baptist; emigrated 
with some Quakers, in an open boat, in 
1659 to Nantucket; magistrate of the 
Island. and died there, Feb. 4, 1690 and 
‘91: his wife, Catharine, joined him in 
1660. 

246. Eunice Reynolds. 

247. Capt. Jonathan Thing was born 
in England. in 1621; of Ipswich; Wells, 
Me.. 1653; and of Exeter; publicly 
whipped for violence; ‘friend and coun- 
tryman” of Thomas King, who willed 
him, March 11, 1666 and ‘67, one third 
of two thirds of his estate; commission- 
er to try small causes for Isle of Shoals, 
1655 ; under four indictments at once, for 
acts of resistance to civil and religious 
tyranny; possibly a co-native with 
Samuel Greenfield of Norwich, Norfolk 
of with Henry Moulton of Ormsby. 
Norfolk; died in 1674. 

248. Joanna ——~—; alive Sept. 25, 
1674. 

249. Judge John Gilman. See 119. 

250. Elizabeth Treworgie. See 120. 

251. John Stevens; of Salisbury. 1639; 
Dover, 1662; and died. Jan. 13, 1688 and 
89: married before 1639. 

252. Catharine ———; died in July, 
1682. 

253. Judge Edward Colcord was born 
about 1615. in Ergland; married before 
1640; of Exeter, 1638; Dover, 1642; 
Hampton, 1645; Tingmouth, Devon, 
1646; and died in Hampton, Feb. 10, 1681 
82; commissioner to end small causes; 
in lawsuits most of the time; fined in 


1646 for perjury; was employed in 1629, 
by Rev. John Wheelwright, to, purchase 
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from the Indians the land from Oyster 
river to the Merrimack. If his sister 
was wife of Robert Page, he may have 


been from Ormsby, Norfolk; ancestor 
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of President Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D.. 
LL. D. 
254. 


Anne —:; died June 24, 1689. 


LOVE BENEATH THE SNOW. 


BY ADDISON F. 


Far up toward the sky-robed west, 

When storm came hand in hand with 
night, 

A weary traveller sought for rest; 
But vainly searched along the height. 

Until a mountain spruce was found, 
Whose bossy form had been inclined 
By angry charge of valiant wind, 

So that its top caressed the ground. 


But still, would not supinely lie; 

And arching from its root to stem, 
With spreading boughs in thick supply, 
Had wrought a cozy cavern realm, 

O’er which the tempest beaten snow 
Was spread in layers, hard and fine, 
And formed a mound, with 

sign, 


Its warm interior to show. 


scarce a 


Still. he who roamed that dismal wild. 

In nature's school, had well 
taught, 

And knew, bene th the snow thus piled, 
Was hid the refuge which he sought. 

Then, as he neared the ermine wall. 
From space within there came a sound, 
That spite of shouting gales around, 

Surely expressed a human call! 


been 


With ready skill from trial learned. 
An entrance way was quickly made ; 
When, by the snow-light he discerned, 
Upon the fragrant leaflets laid. 
One who in form and face revealed 
A princess of that dusky clan, 


Oft beaten by the white-browed man, 


Till mountain glens became their shield. 


Some mystic purpose of her tribe, 
Unknown beyond their savage ways, 

Had served this maiden to prescribe ; 
And so, ordained her vernal days 

Should never grow to summer age ; 
But rather, that the girl must die 
Where only eagles dare to fly, 

And boreal demons ever rage. 





BROWNE. 


So kinsmen bound the fated maid. 
And left her in this cheerless bower, 
Then sought once more their 
glade. 
But eer had passed a single hour, 
Our rover came and cut her bonds, 
Then from his pack produced such 
food 
As soon restored her wonted mood, 
For thus our nature e’er responds. 


secret 


Loud rang the wind around their nest! 
Snow legions came, and hid its door 

Beneath a hill, with sides and crest, 
Through which, at length, the gale no 

more 

Could send its hopeless melody. 

Then all within grew still and warm,.— 
A summer air in winter's storm, 


Ten thousand feet above the sea! 


Then he, the strong philosopher. 
Who told the lineage of rock 
wood. 
And every hazard would incur, 
That nature might be understood; 
Who knew the language of each tribe. 
Sojourning near this noble land, 
And chasins deep or highlands grand, 
Could in most brilliant way describe ; 


and 


And she—a monument of pride 
That made her live for honor’s sake. 
And with an ardent zeal abide 
All fiats that her people make, 
Each drop of blood within whose veins 
Came from a royal dynasty, 
{ race of souls whose fervor free 
Was never chilled by coward stains.— 


Surrendered to the gentle force 
Of that soft prince who conquers all, 
And passed the night in sweet discourse, 
Without a thought of danger’s call. 
And ever since. their well-kept vows, 
tepeating bright affection’s chime, 
Have sung the mem’'ry of that time 
They spent beneath the snow-clad 
boughs! 
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Monpay, Feb. 15,1779. This morning 
begins with light winds and variable. 
Employed clearing harse and losing 
our sailsto dry. At 12 the cutter came 
from town with ye first and second 
lieutenants on board. Brought down a 
spare mizzen topsail, 1 barrel corn, 
part of a barrel of rye, with other sinall 
trifles. Bent the sprat sail. Sent up in 
the cutter a spare lower studding sail. 
Came in a schooner from Newbury, 
called the Mercury. a_ privateer, Capt. 
Seaward, commander. ‘The latter part 
fresh breezes at S. E.. with snow. 
Struck both top gallant vards and masts. 
Received on board forty bushels pota- 
toes. Came ina prize of sixteen guns 
belonging to the Miflin, saluted us with 
thirteen guns; returned one; sent up to 
town two hhds. to fill water; fired morn- 
ing and evenings guns. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 16,1779. This morn- 
ing begins with cloudy easy weather, 
wind from 8S. 8S. E. to W. 5. W. Got up 
both top gallant masts, and rigged the 
yards, loosed the courses and stay sails 


to dry. Expended a new codline for 
ensign and pendant halyards. Employ- 


ed washing the decks and scrubbing the 
ship’s sides. Boundand delivered to the 
boatswain part of a skain twine. Furl- 
ed topsails. A privateer saluted us; 
returned one gun. 

WEDNESDAY. Feb. 17, 1779. The first 
part of this twenty-four hours light airs 
and variable; fair weather the latter 
part, strong gales from S. E., and thick 


A DREAM OF 


BY WILLIAM 


When six decades of man’s brief years 
Had blanched my nut-brown hair, 
And life had lost its fellest fears, 
Mid sunset rich and rare: 


I still would dream of fairy sights 
My youthful eyes had seen, 

And boyhood’s vanish'd dear delights, 
No time or wave between. 


The land of youth is mine once more, 
Its hopes and raptures free, 

The smiles and rosy lips of yore. 
Are fair as fair can be. 


But. heart of all my unquench’d joy. 
Like jewel grandly set. 

Mid golden light. that charmed the boy, 
Stands lovely Margarette. 


cloudy weather. A. M..cleared harse 


and struck both top gallant masts. Ex- 
ercised the people with six guns. Re- 


ceived on board six crows, three iron- 
bound buckets and several cans, eleven 
hammocks and several articles of small 
stores, with one quarter beef. Sent up to 
the sailmaker, to make hammocks, two 
bundles sewing twine. Exercised the 
great guns. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 18, 1779. The first 
part of this day light fluttering breezes 
from south to S. W.; the middle, fresh 
gales from west to N. W.; the latter 
part light winds. Suailed from home. 
A French brig saluted us, we returned 
one gun. A. M., up top gallant yards, 
lovsed top and top gallant sails with 
courses to air. Reefed the top sails and 
exercised the great guns with the small 
arms. The cutter returned from town. 
Received on board sundries for the doc- 
tor, also a jolly boat load of sand. De- 
livered Mr. Bunker four yards oznabrigs ; 
four bags received of the steward for 
sand. ‘he cutter returned from town. 
Cut a hogshead for the use of the ship. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 19, 1779. The first part 
of this twenty-four hours snowing and 


blowing very hard, wind from the 
southward. At 10 A. M., the wind mod- 


erated, but very foggy at the same time. 
Brought a hhd. water and 1 ditto ram 
six inches out. Took on board 3 hhds. 
water and some planks for the ship's 
use. People employed clearing harse 
and sundry other jobs. 


MARGARETTE. 


Cc. STUROC. 

Her ringlets waving o'er her brow, 
Her sparkling eyes the same 

As when they flash’d with loveful glow, 
And waked the tender flame. 


Perchance she now, a matron staid, 
Has sons and daughters fair, 

But in my trance, that loyely head 
Has not a silver hair. 


Come! hover o’er me, cherished dreams, 
In which the Past still lives, 

Nor would I lose those heavenly gleams, 
For all the Present gives! 


It calms my soul, to see that face, 
Which oft in youth [ met, 

Tho’ but in dreamland, robed in grace, 
Like witching Margarette. 











